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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


WATCH NEXT WEEK! 


The school year 1950-51 may seem to 
be a long way off—but not to us! Spring 
is the time when editors of Scholastic 
Magazines start planning the basic edi- 
torial program for the next school year. 
We'd like your help and advice. Here’s 
what we'd like you to do: 

We're trying to make next week's 
Student Edition (April 26) representa- 
tive of the World Week you will get 
next term. We think it will be a better 
and more useful World Week. It will be 
printed in larger type. It will present 
the Foreign Article in a new form. It 
will include a geography workbook 
page. It will include special features in 
the field of. American history and civics. 
There will be more space for news and 
more space for life-adjustment material. 

Will you please look over our April 
26 issue carefully and use it in your 
classroom in your usual way? 

Within a few days after you receive 
your copies of the April 26 World Week, 
we will send you a brief questionnaire, 
asking you to evaluate the major fea- 
tures of that issue and to give your opin- 
ion of the format, larger type, increased 
illustration, etc. It would be most help- 
ful to the editors in making final plans 
for the 1950-51 program to have your 
opinion on these matters at your earliest 
convenience. A stamped reply envelope 
will be sent to you to facilitate return 
of the questionnaire. 

Here are the main features of the 
April 26 issue: 

NEWS-—You will get the usual pages 
of “Quick Look at the News” and 
“World News in Review.” Added news 
features will be: “Newsmakers” (short 
biographies of people in the news); 
“Headlines of Science” (a news page 
of developments in science which have 
implications for the social-studies class- 
room); a “United Nations News” sec- 
tion. 

FOREIGN ARTICLE-—The subject, 
Japan, will be treated in separate but 
integrated articles covering the current 
importance of Japan, the history and 
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geography of Japan, and the life of 
Japanese young people. There will be 
a full page of maps. 

CIVICS AND AMERICAN HiIS- 
TORY—(1) An article on smog, its dan- 
gers and the status of smog prevention; 
(2) the story of our national anthem, 
told in picture-panel form. 

LIFE ADJUSTMENT—New features 
on life planning and on significant ac- 
tivities in high schools will supplement 
“Ask Gay Head,” vocational article, 
health cartoon, and “Movie Check List.” 

OTHER STUDENT - INTEREST 
FEATURES will include sports, 
“Laughs,” crossword puzzle, letter col- 
umn. 

In addition to the regular page of 
objective quiz material, there will be 
a new page with workbook material in 
geography (“Know Your World”). 

Not all of the added features will be 
carried in the May issues, which will 
follow the pattern of the current issue 
and of previous issues of the present 
semester. But if you'll let us know which 
features should be carried on next se- 
mester, you'll help us make your 1950- 
51 World Week a better magazine than 
ever. 


Television (p. 8) 
Digest of the Article 


In the past year and a half consider- 
able progress has been made in the tele- 
vision industry. More than 5,000,000 
sets are now in use and 4,500,000 sets 
are being produced annually. The aver- 
age price is falling. Plans are in prog- 
ress which will make it possible for all 
communities to be reached by television. 
Experiments are being carried on which 
indicate that color television is not-far 
off and its introduction will not mean 
the replacement of existing sets. Use of 
the co-axial cable and micro-wave relays 
permit reception of television programs 
far beyond the 50-mile limit for direct 
transmission, The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is considering prob- 
lems of wave length and other interests 


of television users. TV is being used 
not only in the home but in schools, 
hospitals (surgical operations), movies, 
and churches. 


Aim 


To explain the growth of television 
and its implications for American life. 


Discussion Questions 


1. “Television is still an infant indus- 
try.” Do you agree? Explain. 

2. How will the motion-picture in- 
dustry be affected by the growth of tele- 
vision? 

8. How can television influence your 
study habits? If you have a TV set, do 
you think television has influenced your 
marks in-school? Has it improved your 
understanding of any work you are 
carrying on in school? 

4. What kinds of programs interest 
you most on television? Which of these 
programs contributes to better citizen- 
ship? 

5. How is the U. S. Government try- 
ing to protect the interests of Americans 
who own or expect to own television 
sets? 


Activities 


1. Conduct a survey of filevtaton 
ownership among students in the school. 
What percentage of the student body 
has a television set at home? 

2. Prepare a list of television pro- 
grams under such headings as “sports,” 

“current events,” “vaudeville,“ “drama,” 
etc. Conduct a poll of students in the 
class or the school to determine the pop- 
ularity of different programs. 

3. Organize a round-table discussion 
in class or a town meeting in the assem- 
bly on the “Is television a 
threat to Ah ne vg at our school?” 


Hispaniola (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 

Hispaniola is an island in the West 
Indies shared by Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic. It was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1492 and became a Spanish 
colony. In the 17th century the western 
third of the island, now Haiti, was 
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seized by France. Slaves, brought from 
Africa early in the history of Spanish 
rule over the island, revolted against the 
French in Haiti during the French Rev- 
olution. Two thirds of the island be- 
came independent of Haiti in 1843, 
forming the Dominican Republic. Both 
governments have been disturbed, by 
revolution, threatened by foreign occu- 
pation, and, for a time, occupied by 
U. S. Marines. 

Recently an investigating committee 
of the Organization of American States 
found that the Dominican Republic was 
plotting against Haiti, and that Guate- 
mala and Cuba were supporting at- 
tempted invasions of the Dominican 
Republic. The latter is under the dicta- 
torship of Trujillo. 

Both countries on the island have seri- 
ous economic problems. They are pri- 
marily agricultural and export sugar, 
coffee, molasses, and cacao. 


Aim 


To acquaint students with the history 
of Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


Assignment 

1. Discuss the parts played by Spain 
and France in the development of His- 
paniola. 

2. Why did the slaves revolt against 
French rule in Haiti? What were the 
results of the revolt? 

3. Describe the economic and politi- 
cal relations between Hispaniola and 


the U. S. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If Columbus had returned to His- 
paniola early in the 19th century, he 
would have had to revise his description 
of the land as peaceful. Why? 

2. To what do you attribute the vio- 
lent revolutions which have marked the 
history of Hispaniola? 

3. Why should we in the United 
States be concerned with the threat of 
war between two states on the island of 
Hispaniola? What have we done to help 
establish peace on the island? 

4. If you lived in the Dominican Re- 
public would you support Trujillo? 
What factors would influence your de- 
cision? 


Note to Teachers 


In “World News in Review” you will 
find an account of Great Britain’s plans 
for federation of her possessions in the 
Caribbean. In the April 12 issue of 
World Week, the “Storm Centers” arti- 
cle on Bolivia provides some additional 
background for a wider study of Latin- 
American problems growing out of this 
week’s article on Hispaniola. 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
April 26, 1950 


Foreign article: Japan. 

Civics: smog prevention. 

Other special features—see page 1-T. 

May 3, 1950 

Film-st8ry: “Life’ in a Metropolis— 
New York City.” 

Special issue: Games and Sports 
Around the World—vlobal survey of na- 
tional sports; baseball, the great Ameri- 
canizer; (pro-and-con) Is There Too 
Much Emphasis on _ Inter-Scholastic 
Athletics? 

Transportation: Passenger Aviation. 


May 10, 1950 
National article: Uncle Sam’s darm 
program (including pro-and-con by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Charles Brannan 
and Allan Kline, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation). 


May 17, 1950 


Pro-and-con: Should the Government 
provide scholarships for deserving stu- 
dents? 

May 24, 1950 

Student Achievement Issue, including 
selected prize winning entries in Scho- 
lastic Art Awards and Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards. 





Storm Centers: the Philippines 
(p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 


The Republic of the Philippines is 
one of the new nations of Asia. It was 
formerly a U. S. possession and the U.S. 
still has great strategic and economic 
interests in the future and stability of 
the Philippines. Of the many social and 
economic problems facing the young 
Republic, one of the most serious is the 
long-drawn-out guerrilla warfare of the 
Hukbalahaps, a left-wing wartime re- 
sistance group. 

Activities 

1. On a map of Asia, draw a circle 
centered on Manila with a radius of 
about 2,500 miles (as suggested in the 
article). List the population and chief 
products of the regions encompassed by 
the circle. 

2. Look up the history of the Philip- 
pines under U. S. rule. How did the 
islands benefit by their connection with 
the U. S.? What long-standing problems 
were not solved during the period of 
U. S. rule? 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What other new nations have had 
“growing pains” similar to those faced 
by the Philippine Republic before they 
became well established? (Look up the 
Storm Centers article on Java in World 
Week for March 15. How about India?) 

2. Why should we in the United 
States be concerned about the problem 
of the Philippine Republic and the re- 
bellious Hukbalahap group? 


Insurance Salesmen (p. 12) 


The Career Club takes up a highly 
personalized vocation—selling insurance, 
The job requires a person with a pleas- 
ing personality who is willing to work 
irregular hours. 


How We Live in Germany 


Two young people in Germany give 
very different accounts of their lives. 
Ingrid Herold lives in Munich in a two- 
room apartment. She takes part in youth 
activities sponsored by the U. S. Army 
in Germany. 

Jaroslaw Savchuk is not a German 
but a Ukrainian displaced person. He 
lives with many other D. P.’s in a for- 
mer German army camp outside of 
Munich. 


Cavalcade Awards Issue 

The May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
will be a special Student Achievement 
number. Its contents will be made up 
of prize-winning work in the 1950 
Scholastic Writing and Art Awards. For 
this reason the issue will reach schools 
somewhat later than usual. If your class 
subscribes to Literary Cavalcade in com- 
bination with World Week you may 
expect the May issue of Literary Caval- 
cade on or about May 10. 

The May 24 issue of World Week, 
Senior Scholastic, Practical English, and 
Junior Scholastic will contain additional 
samples of prize-winning work in the 
Writing and Art Awards. A special com- 
bination order of all five Scholastic class- 
room magazines containing Awards ma- 
terial may be obtained for 25 cents. Send 
orders to: Subscription Service Depart- 
ment, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to “What Do You Know?” (p. 18) 


I. The Philippines: Spain; United States; 
Japan; Republic; Philippines; Manila; Lu- 
zon; 20; Hukbalahap. 

II. Hispaniola: A. a-3, b-1, c-4, d-2. B. 
a-2, b-3, c-3, d-2, e-1, f-4, g-3. 

Ill. Television: 1-T, 2-O, 3-T, 4-T, 5-F, 
6-O. 

Do you speak TV? A-6; B-5; C-8; D-10; 
F-4: F-7; G-l1; H-9; L-2. 
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Say What“ 


- «+ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines. 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 
In your movie check list of March 22, 
you have The Hasty Heart checked 
twice. I think that it should be checked 
three times. My reasons for this are: 
First it shows the real, true meaning of 
friendship. Something that a lot of peo- 
ple don’t know the meaning of. Some- 
thing that a lot of people take for 
granted. This movie shows what it is to 
he without it. 
Mary Nichols 
Clinton (Mass 


) HS 


Dear Editor: 

My English class was reading your 
March 1, 1950, issue when we hap- 
pened to read the item, “Kitchen to 
Sewer” under the title “Understanding 
the News.” 

This item was about Jasper, Indiana, 
being the first town in America to quit 
collecting garbage from its citizens. All 
citizens are required to have a garbage 


| disposal unit attached to their sinks. 


However, we understand that this gar- 
bage disposal does not chop up tin cans 
and bottles. Would you please tell us 
how they intend to dispose of them? 
Mrs. Earl Lester Eads 
Davis, California 


The city intends to continue a regular 
rubbish collection service for materials 
too solid for garbage, but it will not 
have to be so frequent or expensive as 
before.—Ed. 

* o . 
Dear Editor: 

The slums of Washington, D. C 
a disgrace to our nation. They are 
to be some of the worst in the nation. 
Colored people who live in them have 
to fight rats with sticks. If those Con- 
gress representatives really wanted to 
help the colored race, this is a good 
chance. They could set an example for 
the rest of the nation instead of using 
the race problem to gain political sup- 
port and to bring this country under 
Socialism. The F.E.P.C. and other bills 
under false are bills. 
Representatives and Senators and other 
leaders of the nation should work to 
maintain the democratic form of govern- 
ment which our boys fought wars for 
and under which I and others have a 


are 


said 


names socialist 


You Please! 


chance to express our opinions. May we 
strive for better government and better 
living with the help of God, the Al- 
mighty. 

Haywood Simms 

Dothan (Ala.) High School 


Senior I class 


P.S. Please include my name for two 
correspondents (a boy and a girl) from 
Hawaii. 

a + 
Dear Editor 

I don’t think some of the teen-agers 
should drive. Just about half of them 
are careful drivers. Theother half could 
be if they wanted to. Some of them 
think it’s smart to drive fast. They don’t 
know how many lives they might injure. 
They're not only hurting the other per- 
son, they’re also hurting themselves by 
doing so. 

I think the Dad-to-Daughters agree- 
ment is a good thing. In this letter I’m 
referring to the sixth point about reck- 
less driving and endangering of lives. If 
teen-agers drive they should take their 
responsibilities. 

Vonna Stickforte 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
. = _ 
Dear Editor: 

I think that teen-agers should be able 
to drive. After all, just because a few of 
the drivers think they have to show off 
is no sign all of them do. 

I am getting my license in a couple of 
weeks and IJ certainly do not expect to 
be tearing all over town showing off. In 
our school we have a drivers’ training 
course. I think that helps people 100 
per cent. If more schools had that kind 
of course there wouldn't be so many 
wild drivers. 

I wish you would have more people 
write in and express their opinions on 
this subject. I would like to know what 
most of them think about teen-age 
drivers. . 
Barbara Jeanne Shelton 
Cedar Falls lowa 


° ° ° 


Dear Editor 

A problem fm our school is “Where 
has the spirit gone?” During basketball 
season the cheering was poor, but to- 
ward the last of the season a suggestion 
was made that the crowd that wanted to 
cheer sit together. Another suggestion 
was to have dances after games. 

I would like to have suggestions from 
other students of how to improve the 
spirit now that basketball is over. 

Edward Oleson 
Campus High, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Hit-and-run “Huk” raids in- 
crease in Philippines (p. 7). Next step for television is color 
(p. 8). IN NEWS PAGES—New British dominion may be in 
the making in the Caribbean; U.S. snorkel submarine stays 
underwater 21 days; Congress completes DP, housing, In- 
dian aid bills; Washington, D.C. gets the right to vote (on 
daylight saving); India-Pakistan sign religious peace pact; 
Bridges gets jail sentence; U.S. scolds Korea; Dulles, Re- 
publican, becomes foreign-policy aide; wonder drug does 
wonders in aiding growth. 


TROUBLE OVER LATVIA: The little Baltic countries 
of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania were once independent 
nations. Russia annexed them and told the rest of the world 
to keep out. Little is known about what is going on in this 
region, but the Baltic coast is said to be heavily fortified. 
Last week Russia claimed that a U.S. B-29 bomber crossed 
the Latvian coast and fired at Russian fighter planes. One 
fighter shot at the U.S. plane, said the Russian complaint, 
and the U.S. plane then flew out to sea again. Our Govern- 
ment said no B-29s were in the Baltic area. An unarmed 
Navy plane disappeared April 8 on a flight from Germany to 
Denmark. It was believed this plane might have wandered 
into the Baltic region. 


MISS LIBERTY ABROAD: An eight-foot model of the 
Statue of Liberty is being set up this month in Manila, capital 
of the Republic of the Philippines (p. 7). Miss Liberty, 
stamped out of sheet copper, is a gift from the Boy Scouts 
of America. Seventy other models of the statue are being 


set up outside of schools, courthouses, and other public 
buildings throughout the U.S. The plan is to have a statue 
eventually in each of the 4,000 Boy Scout districts in 


America. 


1S THERE A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE? In the U.S. 
there’s a doctor to every 750 people. The only country with 
a larger percentage of physicians is Israel, where many Jew- 
ish refugee doctors have settled. Great Britain has a doctor 
for every 850 persons. At the other end of the list is China 
—one doctor for 25,000 people. These facts were revealed 
last week as the American Medical Directory was going to 
press. It lists 201,278 doctors in the U.S. That's 21,000 


more than in 1942. 


BOOKISH BIRTHDAY: The world’s -largest library 
celebrates its 150th birthday April 24. Back in 1800, the 
year our national Government moved to Washington, D.C. 
WW. Mar. 1, p. 8), Congressmen decided they needed a 
library to look up facts they needed. They didn’t know 
what they were starting! Today the Library of Congress 
has 400 miles of bookshelves with 8,500,000 books and mil- 
lions of newspapers, magazines, and other items. 


AUTO CENSUS: Not all census-takers count people. The 
1950 World Motor Census is just out and shows 62,463,794 
cars, trucks, and buses on the road. That’s the largest 
number in history, and a gain of 4,000,000 in the past year. 
Over two thirds of the world’s motor vehicles (43,429,205) 


are in the U:S 


CAREERS END FOR: Walter Huston, 66, stage and 
screen star (“Treasure of the Sierra Madre”); Vaslav Ni- 
jinsky, 60, greatest male dancer in history of ballet, who 
had been mentally ill since 1919; Bainbridge Colby, 80, 
Secretary of State in 1920-21. 


SUPER-NYLON: The chemical industry has become a 
big-time cloth maker. A fifth of all U.S. fabrics are now 
made synthetically. A new synthetic fiber, orlon, made its 
public bow this month. Like nylon, it’s easy to wash, quick 
to dry, moth-resistant, and long-lasting. It’s silkier than 
nylon. So far, orlon is being sold only as curtain material, 
but you'll find it soon in suits, auto tops, and many other 
uses. Other new synthetic fibers will be on the market be- 
fore long. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

FAMISHED CHINA—Most Chinese never make more than 
a bare living. Sometimes famine sweeps the land and mil- 
lions die. Drought and flood have brought hard times to a 
large part of China this spring. Some observers say 10 to 
40 million Chinese may be starving by summer. Should we 
send surplus food to China? Some officials say we should. 
Others say that would only aid the Chinese Gommunists, 
who are masters of practically all China. The Communists 
apparently don’t want American food. They say China will 
get along without help. 


ENDQUOTE: Ex-President Herbert Hoover, now busy 
(as Hoover Commission chief, WW. Jan. 11, p. 12) helping 
Uncle Sam live within his income: “About the time we think 
we can make ends meet, somebody moves the ends.” 


Wide World photo 
THAILAND'S YOUNG KING, Phumiphon Aduldet, be- 
neath the royal umbrella, leaves the throne room of the 
royal palace in Bangkok, capital of his country. The 22- 
year-old monarch has come home from Switzerland to 
claim his crown and his bride (WW. April 5, p. 7). 
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THE AMERICAS 


A NEW BRITISH DOMINION? 
4 second British dominion may 
be formed in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 
Britain’s scattered the 
Caribbean area may in time be united 
into a “British Caribbean Federation,” 
which would enjoy the same amount of 


possessions in 


independence as Canada 

See major article in this week's is 
sue on Hispaniola for background on 
mother part ot the Caribbean 

Che proposed Federation would con 
sist of British Honduras in Central 
America; the islands of Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, and the Barbados; and the Wind 
ward and Leeward Islands. Nearly 
}.000,000 people inhabit these colonies 

Two other British colonies in the gen 
eral Caribbean area—Bermuda and the 
Bahama Islands included in 
the plan. Nor is it certain whether Brit- 
ish Guiana in South America would join 
the Federation 

\ “blueprint” of the Federation was 
recently drafted at a meeting of polit 
ical leaders from the British Caribbean 
The following governmental 


are not 


( olonies. 
set-up was suggested 

1. A. single Caribbean 
General, appointed by the Crown. 

2. A two-house parliament, with 23 
the Governor- 


Governor 


senators appointed by 


General and 50 representatives elected 
bv the people. 
3. A prime minister, chosen by the 


house 


4. A cabinet selected by the prime 
ninister 

Like all the other dominions in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the 
Caribbean Federation would enjoy com- 
plete independence in its conduct of 
foreign and domestic affairs. 

The advantages in having these small 


Wide World 
To get a more graphic understanding of atomic 
energy, Anacostia H. S. students in Washing- 
ton, D. C., set off a miniature A-bomb ex- 
plosion under science teachers’ direction. No 
super-secrets were revealed; sulphur ond 
used in the mushroom-like blast. 


zmnc were 


colonies united into a Federation are 
many. It would bring about a common 
currency in the area. At present each of 
the colonies issues its own money. Some 
of the colonies base their currency on 
American dollars others on the 
British pound 

4 Federation would stimulate great- 
er trade among these colonies through 
the elimination of existing tariffs. Gen- 
erally, it would lead to more efficient 
public services, a more stable economy, 
and possibly a higher standard of living. 

All that is needed now to bring the 
Federation into existence is approval 
by the various local legislatures in these 
colonies. 

It is known that Britain is in favor of 
the Federation but she cannot force the 
plan upon the colonies. 

Perhaps the chief obstacle to an early 
realization of the plan is inter-colony 
jealousy. Squabbles may develop over 
such issues as the selection of a capital 
for the Federation, the fixing of the 
number of representatives in parliament 
from each colony, and the powers of 
the federal government. The islands are 
composed of Indians, Negroes, mulat- 
toes, and whites—many of whom have 
conflicting interests and backgrounds. 

The principal exports of these colonies 
are sugar, bauxite, lumber, molasses, 
rum, coffee, and oil. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


UNDERWATER FOR 21 DAYS. 
A U.S. submarine traveled 5200 
miles under water before coming 
up for air. 
Leaving Hong Kong, China, on March 
15 and arriving at Hawaii's Pearl Har- 
bor on April 5, the U.S. submarine 
Pickerel made a new U.S. Navy record. 
It stayed submerged for the entire dis- 
tance of 5,200 nautical miles (that’s 
about 6,000 land miles) 

The Pickerel is a snorkel-equipped 
sub. The snorkel was a Dutch idea, de- 
veloped by the German navy during 
World War II. It uses a sort of “breath 
ing tube” from the submerged ship to 
the ocean surface. Through the tube the 
sub takes in fresh air and gets rid of 
fumes and gases. The snorkel sub is pro- 
pelled by diesel engines. 

Before the invention of the snorkel, 
undersea ships were driven by electric 
engines using batteries. The ships had 


and 


Wide World 
Madame Ambassador “at work’’: Mrs. Eugenie 
Anderson, U. S$. Ambassador to Denmark, gets 
acquainted with the Danish mode of travel, 
with son, Hans. Mrs. Anderson, our only wom- 
an ambassador, is a favorite with the Danes. 


to come to the surface to re-charge their 
batteries with the aid of diesel engines. 

The crew on the Pickerel’s voyage 
consisted of 67 enlisted men and eight 
officers. When asked what the men did 
for 21 days, the captain said “we took 
30 movies along. We saw them all. Our 
main ‘athletics’ were card games. We 
didn’t feel like eating much.” 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


PROGRESS REPORT. The 8Ist 

Congress completed action on 

bills to aid displaced persons, 

U. S. Indians, and house-hunters. 
All three bills are assured of speedy ap- 
proval by President Truman when they 
reach his desk. 

1. Displaced persons. Last year the 
House approved a bill to ease restric- 
tions in the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948 (see Feb. 22 issue). After a long 
debate the Senate followed suit earlier 
this month with its own bill, slightly 
different in form. Debate in favor of the 
Senate measure was spearheaded by a 
bipartisan group of 18 Democrats and 
Republicans. 

A conference committee was ex 
pected to iron out the differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions. 
Both bills provide that the limit of 
DPs entering the U.S. be raised from 
205,000 to about 340,000. The bills 
eliminate existing provisions which re- 
quire 30 per cent of the DPs to be farm- 





ers and 40 per cent to come from the 
Baltic countries which are not part of 
Russia. (Because of these restrictions, 
only 135,000 DPs have been able to 
qualify under the 1948 law.) 

2. Housing. A House-Senate confer- 
ence committee agreed on terms of a 
new housing bill. The bill is designed 
primarily to help “middle-income” fam- 
ilies to buy, build, or repair homes. 
(Last year Congress approved a much 
broader housing bill for low-income 
families. ) 

The 1950 housing measure is con- 
sidered at least a partial defeat for Presi- 
dent Truman’s Administration. Congr 
turned down an added provision which 
Mr. Truman had requested. The pro- 
vision would have made two billion dol- 
lars available in loans at low interest 
rate to cooperative housing groups (in 
which a number of families join to- 
gether to build a number of houses). 

3. Indians. Congress approved an 
$88,000,000 bill to raise the living 
standards of 94,000 Hopi and Navaho 
Indians in the Southwest. Last year Mr. 
Truman vetoed a similar bill because it 
would have made the Indian tribes sub- 
ject to state laws. (Indian tribes come 
under the Federal Government's direc- 
tion.) The bill approved by Congress 
last week leaves out the provision to 
which the President objected. 


N THE 48 STATES 


D. C. VOTE. This story is placed 
under the heading, “In the 48 
States,” but it’s about Washing- 
ton, D. C.—which isn’t within any 
state. 
And that’s one of the points of the story. 
The residents of Washington have no 
local elected government of their own. 
Congress must pass all laws for the Dis- 
trict (see Mar. 1 issue). 

One issue which has frequently been 
the center of controversy in Washing- 
ton is whether or not the city should 
adopt daylight saving time during the 
summer. Earlier this month the Board 
of Commissioners of the District held 
an advisory vote on the question among 
the capital’s citizens. They issued a 
paper ballot with squares marked, “for,” 
“against,” and—something novel in elec- 
tions—“don’t care.” 

Daylight saving time won the day, 
with 92,669 voting in favor of it, and 
33,196 opposed. Another 17,718 citi- 
zens said they just “don’t care.” The 
Commissioners indicated they would fol- 
low the will of the majority, although 
they are not bound to. 

The introduction of a “don’t care” 
space on the ballot brought a comment 
from the Washington Evening Star. 

“Why not do this for all elections to 
office?” The Star suggested. “The voter 
eould exercise his democratic rights, 
even if he finds nobody worthy of the 


. It would humble the victors, com- 
losers, and give the voter a 
to show whaf a choosy fellow 

y is.” 


THE FAR EAST 


INDIA-PAKISTAN PEACE 

PACT. An “outbreak” of peace 

may at last be expected in the 

turbulent sub-continent of India. 
Ever since the partition of India on 
August 15, 1947, there has been an un- 
declared war between Moslem Pakistan 
and Hindu India. It took the form of 
violent persecution of Hindu minorities 
in Pakistan and of Moslem minorities in 
India. The number of casualties in this 
communal strife was estimated at more 
than a million. 

To put a stop to this slaughter and 
to prevent the possibility of an outright 
war between the two new nations, a 
conference was called at New Delhi, 
the Indian capital, earlier this month. 
Present were Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India and Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan. 

For five days the two Premiers dis- 
cussed ways to halt the religious riots. 


Out of these deliberations came am 
agreement that may lead to permanent 
peace. Briefly, these are its main pro- 
visions: 

1. Protection of the Moslem minori- 
ties in India and of the Hindu minori- 
ties in Pakistan, on the basis of complete 
equality of citizenship. 

2. “Unhampered migration” (free 
movement) across the borders of India 
and Pakistan for Hindus and Moslems, 
and the right of these refugees to take 
with them their possessions. 

3. The creation of special commis- 
sions on both sides to investigate any 
violations of the agreement and to pun- 
ish those guilty of violence. 

4. The banning in Pakistan and In- 
dia of the spread of “mischievous opin- 
ion”. which rouses religious hatred or 
incites war between the two nations. 

Last week the agreement was ap- 
proved by the Indian parliament. This 
action, according to Prime Minister 
Nehru, turned both countries back from 
the brink of war. “We have stopped 
ourselves at the edge of a precipice,” he 
declared. 

Prime Minister Liquat Ali Khan of 
Pakistan took a similar view. The lives 
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THE BABE VS. THE KID 


Adapted from Foundation for Economic Education chart 


When is $125,000 worth less than $80,000? Here’s 
a lesson in economics for you baseball fans. Red 


Sox slugger Ted (The Kid) Williams signed for $125,000 this season, the fattest 
contract in baseball history. This is a lot more mazooma than Babe Ruth’s top 
pay of $80,000 in 1930 and 1931. But is Ted really better off than the Babe? 
You'll find the answer in the “scoreboard” above. After Federal income taxes are 
deducted (they were much lower in the Babe’s hey-day), Ruth took home more 
money than Williams. Add to that, the lowered value of what a dollar will buy 
today as against 1931. Ted’s record-breaking salary will buy for him only 57 per 
cent of what the Bambino’s take-home pay bought for him. 
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of millions of people, he said, depend 
on this agreement. He presented the 
pact to the Pakistan constituent assem- 
bly in Karachi 

What's Behind It: When two and a 
half years ago India was divided into 
two independent states, there were still 
“islands” of Hindus left in Pakistan and 
of Moslems in India 

Since then, more than 8,000,000 ref- 
ugees have crossed the borders to join 
their co-religionists. But even today, 
there are still 12,000,000 Hindus in 
Moslem Pakistan and 40,000,000 Mos- 
lems in Hindu India. (The total popu- 
lation of Pakistan is 80,000,000; of In- 
dia, 342,000,000). 

Another source of friction between 
India and Pakistan is the princely state 
of Kashmir, which both sides claim. 

The issue has been before the United 
Nations for some time. Both govern- 
ments had agreed to a plebiscite among 
the four million Kashmiri people to de- 
termine whether thev want to join India 
or Pakistan 

But nothing more had been done 
about it. Recently, the U.N. Security 
Council appointed Sir Owen Dixon, a 
justice of the High Court of Australia, 
as mediator. It will be his task to get 
the two sides to agree promptly on de- 
tails for the plebiscite. 


FOLLOW-UPS 


JAIL FOR BRIDGES. Harry Bridges, 
boss of a West Coast longshoremen’s 
union, was sentenced last week to five 
vears in jail. He had been convicted of 
lving to conceal the fact that he was 
a member of the Communist party. 
The Government last week took steps 
to cancel the U.S. citizenship which 
Bridges has acquired, and to deport 
him from the country—probably to his 


native Australia (see Apr. 12 issue) 


WARNING FOR KOREA. Recently 
the U.S stiff warning to 
Greece, calling for reforms in govern- 
ment as a condition of continued Amer- 
Now Uncle 


warning to 


issued a 


ican aid (see Apr. 12 issue) 
Sam has given a 
South Korea 

The U.S. State Department criticized 
the infant Korean republic for its failure 
Korea was 


similar 


to curb mounting inflation 
called upon to reduce expenditures and 
increase taxes if it expected continued 
aid through the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

Korea was also warned not to delay 
general elections from next month until 
December. Such a delay had been ru- 
mored. Secretary of State Acheson 
called upon Korean President Syngman 
Rhee to hold e! in May as sched- 


uled. Both economic and military aid, 
said Acheson, are based on the “exist- 
ence and growth of democratic in- 
stitutions” in Korea. 


POST FOR DULLES. John Foster 
Dulles, foreign policy expert and Re- 
publican candidate for the Senate last 
year, has been named a top-ranking con- 
sultant to Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son. Dulles’ appointment is another 
move to strengthen America’s bipartisan 
foreign policy (see Apr. 12 issue) 

Dulles has previously served as one 
of the U.S. delegates to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and_to other 
important international meetings. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


WONDER DRUG SPURS 
GROWTH. The galaxy of life- 
saving drugs discovered in the 
past twenty years may have other 
remarkable uses than killing 
germs. 
One of the most recent of them, the 
golden-colored chemical aureomycin, 
was first used only as a weapon to fight 
such infectious diseases as ,virus pneu- 
monia, whooping cough, spotted fever, 
and others. As such it has proved very 
useful to physicians. 

Now, however, chemical experts in 
the same laboratories have found that 
aureomycin has amazing properties in 
promoting the growth of living tissue, 
either of animals or plants. Five pounds 
of a substance containing it, selling for 
30 to 40 cents a pound, when added to 
a whole ton of animal feed, has in- 


creased the growth of hogs by as much 
as 50 per cent. Similar results have been 
obtained in chickens. 

Whether or not these powers of 
aureomycin could be applied to human 
beings has not yet been learned. But it 
might, for example, improve and speed 
up the growth of undersized and under- 
nourished children. 

It has been definitely discovered, 
however, that an “animal protein factor” 
similar to aureomycin will raise the nu- 
tritional value of a purely vegetable diet 
up to a par with a meat and fish diet. 
This may greatly increase the food sup- 
ply of the world. 
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ON THE Y NEWS 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 


1. What's the name 
of the device which permits a sub- 
marine to remain submerged for long 
periods? 





2. Where have citi- 
zens voted on daylight saving time? 





See ae 3. What nation re- 
ceived the most recent warning from 
the U.S. about government reforms? 


_ 4, In what area may 
a new British dominion be created? 


5. Who is the prime 





minister of India? 





Cireus Days 


OUR FRONT COVER 

The circus is coming! April’s the 

month when circuses come out of winter 

quarters and begin their long travels 
around the country. 

About two dozen tent shows are on 


view these days. Most of them are one- 
ring affairs. Years ago there were more 
circuses. Many of them folded up be- 
cause of the competition of movies and 
radio and other entertainments. 

One that’s even bigger than 
ever is “The Greatest Show on Earth,” 
as Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailev Circus modestly calls itself. This 
gigantic circus opened its annual spring 
engagement in Madison Square Garden 
New York City, on April 5. 

One of the greatest attractions is 
Unus, the man who stands on his fore- 
finger. On our front cover you see Unus 
in his favorite position. He is twirling 
shiny rings with just about every mov- 
able part of his body 


show 


“Circus” is a Latin word that means 
a circle or a ring. In ancient Rome cir- 
cuses were buildings where chariot races 
and other amusements were held. 

Our modern circus grew out of shows 
that were staged in England about 200 
years ago. Acrobats and jugglers used 
to travel in vans from one town to the 
next. They performed on the village 
green. No admission was charged. The 
manager passed the hat and collected 
whatever people would give. 

About 1792 European shows began 
to visit the United States. Soon many 
little wagon shows sprang up in Amer- 
ica. A few horses and men and a band 
with three or four musical instruments 
was a good-sized circus. 

Circuses began to use tents about 
1826. Candles were set around the cen- 
ter pole so that shows could be given 
at night. In 1851 menageries of wild 
animals were added. 

P. T. Barnum was one of the greatest 
circus men of all time. In 1872 he be- 
came the first to take his circus around 
the countrv bv railroad. 
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A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 


Storm Centers 


No. 21—-THE PHILIPPINES 


HE young Republic of the Philip- 

pines is being tested in the fiery fur- 
nace of civil war. 

The warfare is on a small scale. It 
affects only a part of one of the 7,100 
Philippine islands. But liké a running 
sore, the fighting is draining the 
strength of a country that is very im- 
portant to us in the United States. 

For many years the U. S. owned the 
Philippines, which we captured from 
Spain in 1898. We gave the Philippines 
their freedom in 1946. 


Our Stake in the Philippines 

We still have a big stake in the 
future of the Philippines. The islands 
are the southern aie of our defense 
line in the Far East. We have naval 
and military bases in the Philippines. 
Americans own much property in the 
Philippines, and we have a large trade 
with the islands. Since World War II 
we have spent $2,000,000,000 to help 
the Filipinos rebuild their country, 
which was badly damaged during the 
war. ; ‘ 

Most important of all, the Philippines 
is one of the chief outposts of democ- 
racy in the Far East. Filipino leaders 
learned American-style democracy and 
are determined to make it work in their 
islands, Upset economic conditions are 
hampering their efforts. The warfare 
now raging in the Philippines grew 
partly out of economic discontent and 
partly out of Communist trouble-mak- 
ing. 

The story goes back many years. 

Luzon is the largest and most im- 
portant of the Philippine Islands. 
Luzon, about the size of Kentucky, con- 
tains more than a third of the land 
area of the Philippines. About half the 
20,000,000 Filipinos live on Luzon. 
Manila, the capital, is on Luzon. 

Central Luzon, just north of Manila, 
is the chief rice-growing region of the 
Philippines. But it is a section where 
the farmers have long been desperate- 
ly poor. Most of them were obliged to 
work for landlords, for they had no 
land of their own. Central Luzon has 
for many vears been a center of un- 
rest and uprisings. 

In 1941-2 Japan overran the Phil- 
ippines. 

Some Filipinos cooperated with the 
Japanese. Others banded together to 
fight the invaders in guerrilla warfare. 

One of the most important guerrilla 
bands in central Luzon was composed 


mostly of poor peasants. This group 
was called the “People’s Anti-Japanese 
Army” (Hukbalahap). During the war 
Hukbalahap fought not only the Japa- 
nese, but pe Filipino landlords. Much 
land was seized and divided among 
landless peasants. 

After the war the Philippines became 
an independent republic. The Philip- 
pine government tried to persuade the 
“Huks” to cooperate in peacefully re- 
building the nation. The effort failed. 
Led by Louis Taruc, an admitted Com- 
munist, Hukbalahap took up arms again. 
Since then there has been fighting off 
and on between the Huks and the Phil- 
ippine constabulary, the national police. 

Last month Hukbalahap celebrated 
its eighth birthday by going on the 
rampage. In two nights of terror, guer- 
rilla raiders raced through 15 towns, 
some of them within 15 miles of Ma- 
nila. Dozens were killed. Fires caused 
great damage. Then the Huks faded 
away before they could be caught. 

The Philippine government has de- 
cided the constabulary cannot handle 
the situation. The army was ordered 
into battle against the night-raiding 
guerrillas. This month the whole of 
Luzon was placed under army rule. 

Our government is watching the sit- 
uation anxiously. We do not want the 
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young Philippine Repu.tic to collapse 
or to fall under Communist rule. 

The Philippines is in the “front seat” 
of the “cold war” between the U. S. 
and Russia. As Communists extend 
their influence on the mainland of Asia, 
they come closer and closer to the 
Philippines. 

The Philippines are in the midst of a 
region of vast importance, both in poli- 
tics and economics. If you draw a cir- 
cle with Manila as its center, and a 
radius of 2,500 miles, your circle will 
include the homelands of more than a 
third of the people of the world. It 
will include a region that produces 
most of the world’s supply of such vital 
products as natural rubber, tin, rice, 
tungsten (for making high-quality 
steel), and copra (dried coconut meat, 
a valuable source of vegetable oil). 

The “Huk” campaign is only one of 
the problems — the young Phil- 
ippine Republic. With rich land that 
could grow almost anything, the islands 
have to buy food from abroad. High 
officials have been accused of wasting 
or stealing government funds, Violence 
has broken out during elections. Some 
observers think the Republic is too 
eager to build up industry when it 
should concentrate on improving farm- 
ing. Only about half the people can 
read and write, and nine tenths of the 
people are poor farmers and low-paid 
workers. 

The Filipinos are among the most 
alert and progressive peoples in the Far 
East. Can they solve the many prob- 
lems of running a free nation? 
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The Republic of the Philippines comprises all the 7,100 Philippine islands. 
“Huk” stronghold is in central Luzon plain north of Manila as far as Tarlac. 








Where Does Television 
Go from Here? 


HEN is an infant a strapping giant 
with seven-league boots? 
When that “infant” happens to 
be television! 

The United States, accustomed to 
quick changes and improvements, has 
never seen anything like it. Television, 
which four years ago was in the ex- 
perimental stage, is now commonplace 
in five million homes and public places. 

Recently television’s hundredth sta- 
tion went on the air. Since then three 
more TV stations have been added. 
Just a year and a half ago Scholastic 
published a special issue on television. 
At that time—November 17, 1948—we 
reported these “startling” facts 

More than 500,000 sets in use. Near- 
ly 800,000 sets being produced annual- 
ly. Forty-two TV stations in operation. 
Average price of a television set, $300- 
$400. Networks from Boston to Rich- 
mond on the east coast, Buffalo to St. 
Louis in the Mid-West. 

That sounded like wonderful prog- 
ress for an “infant.” But look at the 
picture in April, 1950: 

More than 5,000,000 sets in use. 
More than 4,500,000 sets being pro- 
duced annually. One hundred three 
stations in operation, six due 
shortly. Average price of a television 
set, $255-$325, and falling fast. Most 
major cities of the Northeast and Mid- 
West tied into one network (see map) 

Add to these figures this clincher: 
By the end of this year 32 million of 
the nation’s 43 million households will 
be within reach of at least one tele- 
vision station 


more 








© STATIONS IN OPERATION 
QMANY CITIES NAVE MORE THAN ONE STATION) 


@ STATIONS SOON TO OPEN 
mums PRESENT CABLE OR RELAY NETWORK 


@umeme WHERE NETWORK WILL BE EXTENDED THIS YEAR 


In the March 15 issue you read about 
the effects television is having on Amer- 
ican home life. Reading magazines and 
books, going to the movies, card-play- 
ing, attending sporting events, and 
most of all listening to the radio—all 
these are taking second place to King 
Television. 

Perhaps this is just temporary, while 
television is new. Your parents can tell 
you that, when radio first entered the 
American home in the 1920s, people 
did little else except hold their ear- 
phones in place to see if they could 
“get” Pittsburgh. Over the years the 
radio grew in importance, but did not 
really eliminate other activities. 

It may be a good time now for us 
to consider: Where does television go 
from here? As it passes the stage of fad 
or novelty television will achieve a per- 
manent part in our way of life. Let’s 
break our question down to a number 
of more specific ones: 

1. I live in a small town, and we 
don’t have television yet. When can we 
expect it? 

Take a look at the — on this page. 
Is your community within a 50-mile 
radius of one of the white circles? If 
it is, television is all yours as soon as 
you buy a set. The few remaining sta- 
tions, authorized but not yet in oper- 
ation (marked by black circles), will be 
on the air very soon. 

For hundreds of other communities 
it’s hard to say just when television will 
be available. This is because of a 
“freeze” on additional stations imposed 
in September, 1948, by the Federal 
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Communications Commission. The FCC 
is the independent Federal Govern- 
ment agency which regulates radio and 
television broadcasting. 

In 1948 television ran into difficul- 
ties. Nearby stations were interfering 
with each other's broadcasting. Some 
cities claimed they were not assigned 
enough channels (the exact wave length 
a station uses for telecasting). In addi- 
tion, television was getting tangled up 
on the airways with FM (frequency 
modulation) static-free radio and other 
forms of broadcasting. 

On top of all of this came the ques- 
television: Should it be 
present television 
frequency) or 


tion of color 
carried out on the 


channels (very high 


should television move “upstairs” on 
the airwaves to the ultra high frequen- 


cies. 

To allow time enough to study these 
matters, the FCC declared a “freeze” 
in effect. Stations which had been 
granted construction permits were per- 
mitted to go ahead. All other applicants 

there were more than 350—were told 
to wait patiently. The “freeze” was sup- 
posed to last for six months. Instead, 
with new complications arising almost 
dailv, the “freeze” is still on. 

2. When are we going to have tele- 
vision in color? 

The most amazing thing about tele- 
vision is that what we've seen so far 
is only the beginning. Television in full 
color is definitely the next step. It’s safe 
to predict that you will soon be seeing 
the clashing reds and blues of football 
uniforms, the rainbow-colored costumes 
of a song-and-dance team, and the 
green, orange, and what-have-you of 
the sponsor's product. 

But just when or by what method 
color television will be here is much 
more uncertain. Few arguments in any 
industry have ever raged quite so fierce- 
ly as the one over color TV. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
vears ago worked out a color 
system which could be used at once. 
Present television could receive 
CBS color TV by addition of an outside 
attachment costing $75 to $100, Chief 
complaint against CBS color TV is that 
it is not “compatible.” This means that 
it could only be received by color- 
adapted sets. You could not receive the 
program in black and white on your 


some 


sets 


present set. 

On the other side of the color con- 
troversy has been the Radio Corpora- 
RCA has a different 


tion of America 





type of color “scheme.” In actual dem- 
onstration RCA color television broad- 
casts have not been up to the quality 
of CBS. But, RCA said over the past 
few years, give us time. The advantage 
of the RCA system is that it is com- 
patible. If an RCA color TV broadcast 
is being transmitted, it can be received 
in either black-and-white or color, de- 
pending on what kind of set you have. 

Late last month RCA capped its color 
television research with something 
brand new. Up to now, RCA color tele- 
vision has required the use of three 
separate television tubes (one each for 
red, blue, and green). Now RCA has 
come out with a single tri-color tube. 
As the name suggests, one tube can do 
the job which required three before. 
Experts believe that this latest develop- 
ment puts RCA a step ahead in the 
raging controversy over color—which 
only the FCC can resolve. 

3. Who pays for television? 

As in standard radio, television sta- 
tions and networks depend solely on 
advertisers for their income. The num- 
ber of television advertising sponsors 
has jumped from 680 to 2,400 in the 
year. A year. ago, almost every 
[V station was losing money, because 
of the tremendously high expenses in- 
volved. But by the end of 1950 it is 
expected that two-thirds of all TV sta- 
tions will be operating at a profit. 

One experiment is being made to 
change the present set-up. It is called 
Phonevision, and is being tried in 300 
homes in the Chicago area. Here is how 
Phonevision uses a_ special 
hannel, which a home TV set cannot 
receive simply by tuning in. To receive 
the program you telephone the station. 


past 


it works 


By passing a key signal over your tele- 
Phonevision receiv- 
your 


phone line to your 
er, the TV 
set 


Yous pay a 


program appears on 


certain amount for the 





e@ The first week your family spends 
crowded around the new television set 
may be pretty exciting. But the edge 
often wears off when you discover that, 
n large part, you are getting little 
than radio with ¢ye-appeal. 

You find that TV’s programs fall into 
the same classifications as radio’s: the 
discussion programs, the variety shows, 

You'll even come face-to- 
many of radio’s own old- 
standbys: Meet the Press, The Aldrich 
Family, Author Meets the Critics, We 
the People, Twenty Questions, egc. The 
sporting members of your family circle 
probably come off best, with basketball, 
wrestling, football, hockey, boxing, and 
so on. And the small fry seem quite 
content with their puppet shows and 
Hopalong Cassidy. 


more 


the dramas 


tace 


with 


What's on the TV Menu? 


North Americon Philips Company, Inc 


New dual-purpose TV set includes large wall screen to enlarge television view 


privilege of seeing the show—just as 
you now pay for a long-distance tele- 
phone call. In exchange, you are offered 
your choice of program, and without 
any advertising. 

4. My home town television station 
isn’t linked with any other TV station, 
but we see some of the big network 
shows. How does this happen? 

The television dream is, of course, 
nationwide TV broadcasting—much as 
we now have nationwide radio broad- 
casting. Because of the nature of tele- 
vision, a TV station can transmit its 
program directly only about 50 miles. 
To take care of this, underground 
coaxial cables have been laid connect- 





But most of you will probably settle 
for choosing a few favorite shows which 
you tuné in on faithfully each week 
TV is improying its dramatic technique 
Outstanding is Studio One (CBS, Mon 
day, 10 p.m.), notable for both its 
choice of materia] and its production 
techniques. New angles are cropping 
up around television's discussion tables 
Today with Mrs. Roosevelt (NBC, Sun- 
day, 4 p.m.) is probably the most stim 
ulating; one of the gayest is We Take 
Your Word (CBS, Saturday, 9 p. m.) 
But, by and large, TV has yet to capital- 
ize on its visual possibilities. One prom- 
ising exception is Garroway at Large 
(NBC, Sunday, 10 p. m.) a variety 
show which is strictly video, not just 
second-rate vaudeville. 

~Lee Learner, Radio-TV Editor 


ing a number of cities. Also, in many 
places, programs are relayed between 
cities by micro-wave relay towers. These 
towers, about 50 miles apart, pick up a 
signal and pass it on to the next relay 
point. The present inter-city TV net 
work is a combination of coaxial cables 
and micro-wave relays. 

But what about the stations which 
are not now on the network—or are not 
likely to be linked in the near future? 
Here television experts 
have cooked up: 

They use a special kinescope film. A 
movie camera is moved up close to the 


is what the 


screen of a television receiver, located 
in one of the major studios. As a net 
work show is produced it 
the television receiver. The movie cam 
era records the program on film. Then 
the film is developed, and copies of it 
are rushed by plane to various TV sta 
tions throughout the country. Within a 
day or two this film is shown over these 


appears on 


local television stations. 

5. Is television just a neu 
home entertainment? Isn't there some 
thing more to it? 

Yes, indeed, there is lots more to tele 


form of 


vision. We have room here to suggest 
only a few of them: 

TV in the Schools: Philadelphia has 
been a leader among cities using tele 
vision in the schools. Over the past year 
Philadelphia TV stations have produced 
90 programs expressly for use in class 
rooms. Teachers and students gather 
around the classroom TV set to see pro- 
grams on science, current events, the 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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[ OUR doorstep in the Caribbean 
is a little island which is the 
cradle of the Americas. It was 


1492 by 
first 


Christopher 
to the 


discovered in 
Columbus on his 
New World. 

The great navigator named his dis- 
covery La Isla Espaniola (the “Spanish 
Island”) and claimed it for the King and 
Queen of Spain, The name was in time 
changed into Hispaniola. 

Here the first permanent European 
settlement in tke Western Hemisphere 
was established. It was a case of love 
at first sight between Columbus and 
dream island. To him 

the island in the 
“so lovable so 


vovage 


his discovered 
in his own words ) 
Caribbean Sea was 
peaceful.” 

Today, 458 years later, Hispaniola 
is still a beautiful, “lovable” land. But 
it has hardly been “peaceful.” For this 
small island—400 miles long and 150 
miles wide—is shared by two indepen- 
dent states: Haiti (pop. 3,550,000) and 
the Dominican Republic (pop. 2,246.- 
000). 

These next-door neighbors are strik- 
ingly different from one another in their 
culture, Haiti 
occupying the western third of Hispani- 
ola, is the only Negro republic in the 
New World. Because Haiti was a 
French colony, the Haitians still bear 
French names and speak French. 
Dominican Republic, 


customs, and_ history 


In contrast. the 


Moorish towers mark entrance to Port-au-Prince market, 


Uneasy Spot 


of the 


Americas 


Haiti and the Dominican Republic live in 


Photo by Elena Beck 


once a Spanish colony, is Spanish-speak- 
ing. It occupies the eastern two thirds 
ot Hispaniola. 

There has 
strife between these two countries, The 


been a long history of 
most recent dispute occurred early this 
vear. It attracted the attention of all 
the republics in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. There was the fear that the 
Caribbean “cauldron” might boil over. 

The little island made big headlines 
in January when Haiti accused the 
Dominican Re public of taking part in 
a plot to overthrow her government 
Haitian officials filed a formal 
plaint to that effect with the Council 
of the Organization of American States. 

Last month, a committee appointed 
by the OAS Council announced its “ver 
dict.” It found the Dominican Republic 
guilty of conspiring against Haiti, and 
Guatemala and Cuba guilty of supporting 
attempted invasions of the Dominican 
Republic. But the committee found 
Haiti free of any blame (see April 5 
issue for more details). 

What are the origins of this strife 
on Hispaniola? To find the answer, let 
us examine at closer range the two na- 
tions that make up the island that Co- 
lumbus loved so dearly. 

Haiti is the smallest republic in the 
Western Hemisphere and the first 
Negro republic in the world. It was 
the second American country to pro- 


com- 


state of tension on the island of Hispaniola 


claim its independence. (The U.S. was 
the first.) 

In the language of the Indians Haiti 
meant “mountainous land.” The first 
Spanish settlement in the New World 
was established by Columbus near the 
site of the present city of Cap-Haitien. 

The Spaniards took possession of the 
whole island of Hispaniola and of its 
native population, the Arawak Indians. 

At that time the Arawaks numbered 
close to a million. And it is one of the 
black pages in history that within a 
period of some 25 years, nearly all of 
them perished. Many of the Arawaks 














Map by staff artist Pva Mizeree 
Haiti (on the west) and the Dominican 
Republic (on the east) share Hispaniola. 





were killed in battle. Others died as a 
result of hard labor and the cruel treat- 
ment to which they were subjected by 
their Spanish conquerors. 

The Spaniards then proceeded to 
“import” Negro slaves from Africa to 
farm their large plantations. 

In the 1600s French pirates began 
preying on the prosperous Spanish com- 
merce in the Caribbean, They nlayed 
hide and seek with the Spanish gal- 
leons in the Haitian waters. 

As the French pirates became bolder 
they raided Hispaniola and seized the 
western third of the island. The con- 
quest was “legalized” in 1697 by the 
Treaty of Ryswick, by which Spain 
gave the territory to France. 

The French called their new posses- 
sion St. Domingue. It soorr became one 
of the most valuable colonies in the 
New World, exporting sugar, indigo, 
coffee, and cotton. The French colo- 
nists amassed fabulous fortunes. 

The prosperity of St. Domingue was 
due in great measure to the work of 
the slaves. They were brought in large 
numbers each year from Africa. By the 
middle of the 1700s the population 
consisted of 30,000 whites, 
freed Negroes and mulattoes (those 
with mixed white and Negro blood), 
and more than 400,000 Negro slaves. 

The French Revolution of 1789, with 
its promise of liberty and equality, had 
its effects in St. Domingue. The slaves 
revolted, demanding freedom for them- 
selves. 

Leader of the uprising was Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, a self-educated ex-slave. 
This Negro military genius organized 
an army which repulsed the French 
troops sent by Napoleon to crush the 
revolt. 

Unable to defeat L’Ouverture by 
force of arms, the French treacherously 
lured him into a trap. They invited him 
to a peace conference, seized him, and 
shipped him off to France, where he 
died in chains in a dungeon. 


Independent for 146 Years 


But the fight for freedom went on. 
Another Negro slave, Jean 
Jacques Dessalines, assumed leadership. 
On January 1, 1804, he proclaimed the 
independence of the country. St. Do- 
mingue resumed the ancient name of 
Haiti. Dessalines named himself Em- 
peror. He was assassinated two years 
later and was succeeded by a third re- 
markable Negro leader, Henry Chris- 
tophe 

Also an ex-slave, Christophe called 
himself King Henry I and ruled as a 
dictator until he committed suicide in 
1820. An amazing monument of his 
reign is a massive fortress which he 
had built on top of a 3,300-foot moun- 
tain. Its ruins still stand. 


former 





40,000 * 


After Christophe’s death, Haiti took 
over all of Hispaniola and remained in 
control until 1843, when the eastern 
two thirds of the island revolted and 
established the present Dominican Re- 
public. 

Within Haiti itself revolution followed 
revolution. From 1843 to 1915 the 
Negro Republic had 22 presidents and 
almost as many revolts. 

After the assassination of President 
Guillaume Sam in 1915, U.S. Marines 
landed in Haiti to restore order. By a 
treaty in 1916 the United States agreed 
to help administer the country until the 
Haitians proved themselves capable of 
orderly self-government. U.S. interven- 
tion ended in 1934. 

The last revolution in Haiti occurred 
in 1946, when President Elie Lescot 
was put out of office. He was succeeded 
by Dumarsais Estime, who is the presi- 
dent today. He rules the country with 
the support of a two-house National 
Assembly elected by popular vote. 

Haiti is a poor and overcrowded 
country. The principal exports of Haiti 
are coffee, sugar, cotton, bananas, 
cacao, and logwood, 

An international exposition is now 
being held in Haiti to celebrate the 


200th anniversary of the founding of 
its capital city, Port-au-Prince. 


Dominican Republic 


The land now officially called Repub- 
lica Dominicana has been ruled at vari- 
ous times by the Spaniards, the French, 
the Haitians—and U.S. Marines. Most 
of its 2,246,000 people are of mixed 
Spanish, Negro, and Indian descent, 
and speak Spanish, 

“A oe years after Columbus discov- 
ered Hispaniola his brother, Bartholo- 
mew, founded the city of Santo Do- 
mingo. Since renamed Ciudad Trujillo, 
it is today the oldest city in the New 
World and capital of the Dominican 
Republic. 

The early history of the Dominican 
Republic parallels that of Haiti. The 
Spanish settlers set up large and highly 
profitable plantations on which they 
raised sugar cane, cotton, tobacco. The 
work was done largely by Negro slaves 
brought from Africa. 

In 1801 the Haitians invaded Santo 
Domingo (the Spanish-veld part of His- 
paniola) and freed the slaves. Then 
the French occupied Santo Domingo 
for a few years. In 1808 Santo Do- 
mingo was restored to the Spaniards. 

But 13 years later the Haitians again 
invaded Santo Domingo and this time 
succeeded in annexing it to Haiti. In 
1843 the Dominicans rebelled, drove 
out the Haitians, and set up the pres- 
ent Dominican Republic the next year. 

The young republic was plagued by 
internal troubles and fear of new at- 
tacks from Haiti. There was a long 


Dominican Information Center photo 
Actors in costumes of Spanish Colo- 
nists fence before modern signpost. 


period of inefficient, Corrupt govern- 
ment. The wealth of the nation was be- 
ing recklessly wasted. In desperation 
the Dominicans appealed to the United 
States to take over their country out- 
right. But the U.S. Senate rejected the 
offer of annexation. 

However, in 1916, when the bank- 
rupt Dominican Republic faced the 
danger of being taken over by some 
European power, U.S. Marines occu- 
pied the country and established a mili- 
tary government. In effect, the repub- 
lic was ruled by an Admiral of the U.S. 
Navy. 

The Marines stayed on until 1924. 
During this period some progress was 
made in developing the country, im- 
proving its finances, and establishing a 
semblance of order. Roads, bridges, 
schools, and hospitals were built. 

A Dominican National Guard was 
trained by our Marines. One of those 
who joined the Guard was a farm lad 
of humble and somewhat mysterious 
origin. This lad, Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo y Molina, rapidly rose to become 
commander of the National Guard. 

From this point on the history of the 
Dominican Republic is closely tied 
with the history of Trujillo. When the 
U.S. Marines departed, Trujillo, as head 
of the National Guard, was the most 
powerful man in the country. 


Trujillo—Pro and Con 


A military revolt in 1930 deposed 
President Horacio Vasquez and Gen 
eralissimo Trujillo was made head of 
the government. He remained as presi- 
dent until 1938 and then became 
president again in 1942, But even dur- 
ng the four years when he was not 
officially president, Trujillo was the 
actual ruler of the country. In 1947 
he was re-elected for his fourth term. 


(Concluded on page 18) 





“We MUST be discussing movie 
careers today,” Hazel Hamburger 
whispered to Vera Barlow. “The fellow 

ho came up the stairs with Dick Var- 
num looks like a double order of Mont- 
somery Clift.” 

Vera laughed. “That's Dick’s brother 
«red! He works in the Carter Insurance 
selling fire, wind, theft, and 
other insurance. But I agree with you— 
Fred wouldn't have any trouble selling 
me a stack of insurance!’ 

‘Mv brother 


ippointmen 


Agency 


i tour o'clock 
to the 
better put 
vitness stand immediately 


Fred has 
Dick 


Clubbers. “so 


announced 
Career wed 
him on the 
Fred has been in the insurance business 
for five vears, and he’s here today to 
tell us about insurance salesmen. Fire 
uur que stions.” 
First of all 


Fred 


Ss iles 


I'd like to know 
work differs from 
Sandy Harris said. 


how msurance 


other sell ig iobs,” 


Financial Adviser 


‘The insurance salesman,” Fred be- 


Yan does highls personalized work 


He must consider the problem of each 
customer and recommend the type of 
insurance that meets the customer's ex- 
uct needs and income. An insurance 
often becomes a sort of finan- 
+ 


salesman 
il adviser for a family 

red continued, “he 

vhether to take 


insurance policy which 


For example,” I 
must advise Mrs 
out a $1 O00 life 


Jones 


whether to in 
Naturally, a 


salesman would prefer to sell the more 


} 1 
she can afford easily o1 


vest in a $5,000 policy 


Jones 
takes the $5,000 polic vy, she may find it 
difficult to meet the 


be forced to dr pil 


expensive policy, but if Mrs 


payments and then 

t. The insurance 
Mrs 
her policy in weekly 


salesman must als idvise Jones 


whether to pay for 


installments, four times a vear, twice a 


vear, or annually 


a successful adviser te his 


REER CLUB 


Insurance 
Salesmen 


customers,” Fred explained, “an insur- 
ance salesman should be interested in 
people. He needs to know the insur- 
ance policies he sells thoroughly. I’ve 
been with my firm for five years, and I 
still go to the insurance classes that my 
company schedules from time to time.” 

“I might add,” Dick interrupted, 
“that Fred went to insurance school for 
six weeks when he first started selling 
insurance. The company he worked for 
offered the training free of charge. 
Then Fred continued to have on-the- 
job instruction for more than a year 
after he started selling.’ 

“That's right,” Fred agreed. “After I 
finished school, I took a state insurance 
examination and received my insurance 
license. The first two or three years | 
earned only $1,500 to $2,000 in com- 
missions, but the company gave me a 
rhe first four or five 
years of insurance selling are always 
hard work 


small salary, too 


Competition is keen, and 
you have to build up your list of pro- 
spective customers rhe insurance firm 
gives you some names of people inter- 
ested in insurance and you get others 
The more people you know — the 
better.” 

‘Is that why 
the Exchange Club, the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerc and all those other 
organizations?” Dick asked 

“Partly,” Fred replied 
belong to clubs 


"1 belong to the Lions, 


I also like to 
I enjoy a good game 
of golf or cards. I like to dance. And 
all those activities do help me make 
contacts. When people get to 
well, I can then call on them in their 


know me 
homes or offices and persuade them to 


buy their from me 


Insurance 
‘Do many men sell insurance?” 
Vera Barlow asked 

Most 


men, but there are 


Fred 


some women agents 


, 
salesmen said are 


They are usually women who have 


vide business and social contacts 
Ifa high school student is interested 
in insurance, he or she shoul ike as 


much math, salesman Hip, and 


uglish 
and speec h WOrK aS possible bre 


‘dad 
} 


I much educa- 


vised. “He should get as 
he Mlany 


men today are business 


tion as possil insurance sales 
chool and col- 
lege graduates 
A number 
their in insurance office doing 
clerical work,” Fred ‘There 
they study insurance policies and meth- 
ods before they transfer to sales work.” 
“You said that competition for cus- 


nsurance salesmen get 
Start in 
went on 


tomers is keen,” Ray Celek spoke up. 
“Is there much future in selling in- 
surance?” 

“I think so.” Fred looked thought- 
ful. “An salesman gets a 
few cents or dollars commission every 
time one of his customers make a pay- 
ment on his policy. This money may 
come in each year for 20 to 50 years. 
After a while the salesmen may have 
from $1,000 to $3,000 or more coming 
n annually on former sales he’s made. 
Also, the population is increasing, and 
that means more people to buy insur- 
People are also becoming more 
insurance-minded.” 

An insurance salesman can sell in- 
one firm—a life insurance 
company, for instance, or he can start 
his own agency and sell insurance for 

companies,” Fred explained. 
Carter Agency, where I work, 
sells insurance policies put out by 27 
insurance firms. We have policies cov- 
against everything 
from dog bites to hail storms.” 


insurance 


ance 


surance for 


several 
“The 


enng customers 


Million-dollar Salesmen 


“Fred, tell us about the salesmen 
who sell a million dollars’ worth of in- 
surance a year,” Dick invited. 

“There are a dozen or more such 
super Fred said. “They 
usually specialize in selling insurance to 
big businesses. But few insurance sales- 
men can count on doing a million-dol- 


salesmen,” 


lar-a-vear business. 

‘I'll do well if I sell $150,000 worth 
of insurance this year,” Fred grinned. 
‘And I've been fortunate enough to 
land one or two big customers. The 
Board of Education buys part of the 
they carry on the school 
buildings and buses from me. I also 
sold insurance to one of the big down- 
stores. Yet my yearly income is 
still less than $4,000. However, there 
are many experienced salesmen who 
earn from $5,000 to $25,000 a year.” 

There are numerous openings all 
over the country right now for begin- 
Fred added. “You don’t need a 
large amount of money to go into the 
but vou do need at 
least a first-rate personality. 

“Incidentally,” Fred concluded, “an 
insurance salesman often has irregular 
hours. He frequently must work in the 
customers when 
and writing up 


insurance 


town 


ners 


insurance business 


calling on 
busy, 


evening 
they aren't so 
policies and reports.” 


WituiaM Favet. Vocational Editor. 





Hispaniola 
(Concluded ) 


When an earthquake badly damaged 
Santo Domingo a few years ago, Tru- 
jillo rebuilt the capital city and changed 
its name to Ciudad Trujillo (“City of 
Trujillo”). Many bridges and other 
public works also bear his name. 

A “pro and con” on Trujillo would 
run something like thiss The “pros” (his 
supporters) would credit him with 
maintaining order in the country; mod- 
ernizing the cities; building many 
schools, hospitals, roads, bridges, irri- 
gation works; making the country self- 
sufficient in rice; improving farm meth- 
ods; raising the standard of living. They 
would also point out that the Domini- 
can Republic, under Trujillo, was 
among the very few countries in the 
world to open its doors to refugees from 
Nazi Germany. 

On the other hand, the “cons” (his 


opponents ) maintain that Trujillo is a 
corrupt, self-seeking dictator who has 
amassed a huge fortune for himself and 
his political cronies at the expense of 
the Dominican people. They charge 
that he rules the countrv with an iron 
fist, has ruthlessly crushed all opposi- 
tion, and has suppressed freedom of 
expression. 

In 1937 Trujillo almost provoked a 
war with Haiti when his troops massa- 
cred more than 3,000 Haitian farm 
hands who illegally crossed the Do- 
minican border. 

Last December he had the Domini- 
can legislature pass a law giving him 
the right to declare war any time he 
felt like it, on any country harboring 
his political enemies. This did not sit 
well with other nations. Trujillo later 
“asked” his legislature to revoke the 
law. 

Whether the recent recommendations 
of the five-nation committee (discussed 


13 


above) will have a restraining effect on 
the swashbuckling Dominican dictator 
remains to be seen. 

Primarily agricultural, the Dominican 
Republic exports raw sugar, cacao, cof- 
tee, molasses, and tobacco. Sugar refin- 
ing, largely U. S. controlled, is the only 
important manufacture. 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. What does the action of the Or- 
ganization of the American States in 
the Caribbean dispute prove about the 
value of group cooperation among na- 
tions? 

2. What steps might help to bring 
greater democracy and calm in the 
Caribbean? 

(Britain controls a number of islands 
in the Caribbean, which may soon be 
joined together as a single political 
unit. See story on this week's news 
pages.) 





Face the Music S Sin 


A crossword puzzle in which the starred words represent 
musical terms, by Jimmy Johnson and Jo Hendricks, Alderson 


Chord of treble clef, first A tribe and 
line notes, 
played softly (abbr. ) 


and sect md 


3. In a smooth, connected 
manner. 

dia’ect of 

Assam. 

To gain. 


(W. Va.) High School. Answers in next issue. Sacred harp-song (Jewish). Every (abbr.). 


More (Italian). 
Is “do” 
C? 


always on middle 


Loud (Italian). 
Present tense plural of 
verb, “to be.” 
Intermediate seventh note 
of SC ale 
First note of scale 
Girl's given name. 
5. Very soft (Italian abbr.). 
Loud (Italian abbr. ) 
Having 16 printed pages 
(abbr. ) 
Book (abbr. ). 
Persons used in playing 
quadrille 
Sixth note of scale 
Highest human voice 
(abbr. ). 
To soften — instrumental 
music 
28. Elaborate lyric, almost 
cantate. 
Rhythmic arrangement of 
syllables in verse. 
Past tense of lead. 
In two parts 
For example (Latin abbr.). 
Composition tor two per- 
formers 
“The end” (Italian). 
Little (French). 
Mythical originator of 
piped instruments 
Military wind instrument 
“Go back to the sign” 
(Italian abbr. ). 

. Most common beverage. 
To dismay. 


. General 


. Difference in 


7, Smallest state in U. S. 


(abbr. ). 


. Slur. 
. Slow, noble, broad. 
2. Flower necklace used in 


Hawaiian dance. 
To change in tempo. 


5. Endowed with voice. 
8. Preposition showing place. 


Sign to cancel power of 
sharp or flat. 


. Exclamation of grief. 


An old form of oboe. 
To loosen the reins of. 


. Old Testament (abbr. ). 
3. Correlative of either. 

. And (Latin and French). 

. And (Italian) 


Work of a 
(abbr.). 

Cheap place of amusement. 
More loudly (Italian abbr.). 
Obsolete (abbr. ). 


composer 


. Banded with woven mate- 


rial. 

Note G in 
Italy 
Intermediate third note of 
scale. 


France and 


To speak or to emit sound. 


}. First word in hymn, “To 


God” (Latin). 


at. Betore. 


Change of key or tonality. 
Freight Agent 
(abbr. ). 

pitch be- 


tween two tones. 


3. Inharmonious cry of 
crow. 
Symbol for lutecium. 

. Second note of scale. 


. Vertical line separating 
two measures. 
Given name of cotton gin 
inventor. 


STUDENTS are invited to 
submit crossword puzzles 
for publication in Scholas- 
tie Magazines. For any 
puzzle published we will 
pay you $10.00. Each puz- 
zle should have a definite 
pattern and be built around 
one subject drawn from 
History, Art, dP any field 
of knowledge. Entries must 
include puzzle, definitions, 
and answers on separate 
sheets. Give name, address, 
school, and grade. Address 
Puzzle Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Ingrid with a friend, Ernst Sterr. 


By Ingrid Herold 


AM 15 years old and have lived 

in Munich for six years. My father 
is a teacher of languages. Before the 
war our family lived wherever my 
father was given a teaching job. At 
that time the German government 
was sending many teachers abroad. 

I was born in Istanbul, Turkey, 
where my father was teaching at a 
German government school. Later 
we spent two years in Bolivia. At 
other times we lived in Germany. 

During the war my father was in 
the German army as a translator. He 
was captured by the Russians in 
1944, and was held in Russia as a 
prisoner of war for four years. 

When he returned to Germany last 
year he could not find a job in 
Munich. So he went to Kaiserslauten 
to teach in a school. 

Here in Munich I live with my 
mother, my brother Ullrich, who is 
13, and my sister Uta, who is eight 
My cousin Yutta, who is 21, also 
stays with us. Her mother lives in 
the Russian zone of Germany. Yutta 
came to live with us in the U. S. zone 
because living conditions are much 
better here. 

We live in a living 
room and a bedroom. We share a 
kitchen and a bathroom with another 
family. Before the war we had an 
eight-room apartment. It is hard to 
find a place to live in Munich be- 
cause many buildings were destroyed 


two rooms 


in bombings 
This vear I am attending a Handel 


How We Live 


School. This is a business school 
where we study stenography, book- 
keeping, typing, business correspon- 
dence, and business English. I shall 
graduate in the spring. Then I hope 
to get a job as a secretary. 

Last year I went to high school. 
The usual high school course is four 
years, but we may leave after two 
years if we wish to take a business 
course. 

In high school special prizes are 
given for high grades. I won three 
prizes last year, which made my 
mother very proud. But I was more 
excited when I won a prize for danc- 
ing the tango and the waltz at a 
dance at the German Youth Activi- 
ties (GYA) center. 


WE GO TO GYA 


The GYA program is part of the 
U. S. Army’s plan to make Germany 
democratic. Many activities are 
planned for young people. 

My brother, sister, and I go to a 
GYA center which is next to our 
house. It is a large, two-story stone 
building. There is a huge ballroom, 
a gymnasium, a sewing room, a crafts 
room, an art studio, a library, a 
kitchen, and two canteens where we 
can play ping pong and eat. 

The center gives classes in many 
subjects, including dancing. This 
month we are learning how to jitter- 
bug! Dances are held at the center 
on Saturday nights and holidays. 

I get up at 6:30 every morning, 
and have a breakfast of rolls and 
butter, and coffee with milk. Then 
I go to school on my bicycle. 

At school during the morning we 
have a hot meal of soup, fruit, and 
cocoa. The American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee serves this free to 
all boys and girls between the ages 
of six and eighteen. My classes run 
from 8 o'clock to 1 

We eat our big meal of the day at 
home ,at 2 o'clock. We usually have 
meat, potatoes and vegetables, pud- 
ding, and milk 

I study all afternoon until 6:30, 
when we eat supper. Then we have 
sandwiches, cake, and tea. Sometimes 
my mother makes small round balls 


of grated potatoes cooked with goose 
fat. 

I spend the rest of the evening 
studying until I go to bed at 9. Some- 
times I go to the opera or to a con- 
cert with my mother. 

Clothes, like food, are a problem 
for most Germans because prices are 
so high. We are fortunate because 
we receive clothes from my grand- 
parents, who live in Denver, Colo- 
rado. They went to the United States 
from Germany in 1928 and are now 
U. S. citizens. They visited us last 
summer. I-do not want to go to the 
United States. I want to stay here. 

My brother, sister, and I hope the 
GYA wil] take us on a trip this sum- 
mer. Our vacation from school runs 
from July 15 to September 1. Last 
summer my brother and I went on 
two trips which were organized by 
the GYA. 

On the first trip we spent two 
weeks cycling through the moun- 
tains. Later in the summer 40 of us 
spent a week at a lake where we 
swam and went boating. We trav- 
eled both ways in a U. S. Army bus. 

My address is: Innere Wiener- 
strasse 19, Munich 8, Germany. 


By Jaroslaw Savchuk 


O YOU know that there are many 
people here who are not Ger- 
mans, but who live in @ermany be- 
cause they have nowhere else to go? 
[ am one of them. My parents and I 
are Displaced Persons. We live in a 
DP camp which is run by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO). 
This is an agency of the United 
Nations. . 

[ am 14 and have lived in Ger 
many for nine years. Before the war 
my family lived on a small farm neat 
the town of Stanivzy in the Ukraine. 
The Ukraine is a large area in eastern 
Europe. Most of it belongs to Russia. 

I hardly remember the land where 
I was born. My parents tell me that 
we had a few acres of land where we 
raised wheat, two cows, and some 
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in GERMANY 


two older 
also lived 


At that time my 
Olga and Katrinka 


pigs 
sisters 
with us 

At the beginning of the war the 
Germans invaded the Ukraine. They 
family. My parents 
Austria, to be slave 
laborers. | was sent with them be- 
cause I was a small child. My sisters, 
because they were older, were not 
sent with us. We have never found 
out what happened to Olga and Ka- 
trinka. We have written many letters 
trying to trace them. 

Later in the war the Germans took 
us to a work camp in southern Ger- 
many. After Germany was defeated, 
[RO began to take care of the DP’s, 
who had been brought to Germany 
from almost every country in Europe. 

[RO brought us to this camp in 
1946. It is about 20 miles from Mu- 
nich and is called Warner Caserne. 
It was once an army camp for Ger- 
man troops. The road leading here is 
lined with DP camps like ours. 

\ high wire fence surrounds our 
camp. The camp always looks gloomy 
and grey. U.S. Military Police guard 
the entrance. There are also German 
policemen patrolling the camp. We 
all are free to come and go. 

In our camp there are eight large, 
grey stone buildings. Several thou- 
sand DP’s live in them. On the ground 
Hoor of each building is a commu- 
nity kitchen where we eat. 

My parents and I live in one cor- 


separated my 


were sent to 


ner of a large room shared by four 
families. There are ten grown-ups 
and three children in the room. Blan- 
kets are hung over ropes to divide 
the room into four parts. The room 
is crowded with trunks and boxes. 
There is no other place where we can 
store the few things we still own. In 
our corner we have three beds, a 
wardobe, and a small chest. 

When I came here. it was the first 
chance I had had to go to a real 
school. I attend classes with other 
Ukrainian children. Our teachers are 
Ukrainian. There are separate schools 
for the children who come from other 
countries. 

Our classrooms are in the base- 
ment of the buildings. Classes begin 
at 8 o'clock in the morning and we 
are dismissed at noon. This year I 
am studying English, German, his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, re- 
ligion, and physical training. Most 
of the time we speak our native lan- 
guage, but I can also speak German. 

The IRO people try to make things 
as nice as possible. They show movies 
every night. My favorites are U. S. 
cowboy films. Since the pictures have 
German subtitles I can understand 
them 

Occasionally in the evenings we 
all gather together to dance and sing. 
Some of the children still remember 
how to dance the hopach, our Ukrai- 
nian national dance. I like to play my 
mandolin for them. 


Jarosiaw holds his school books. 


My tather works as a dishwasher 
in the kitchen. He receives some pay 
for this. My mother does needle- 
work, which she sells to shops in 
Munich. We can earn very little 
money. IRO feeds us and gives us 
our clothes. I have a suit, an over- 
coat, and several shirts. 

We always have black coffee with 
bread and butter for breakfast. At 
noon we eat our main meal of por- 
ridge and potatoes or macaroni. 
Sometimes we have fruit. For sup- 
per, at 6 o'clock, we have soup, pota- 
toes, and coffee. Once a week we have 
meat. Children are given a quart-and- 
a-half of milk a week. Every morning 
in school we are served cocoa, bread 
and butter, and cheese or sausage. 

More than anything else, | would 
like to leave Germany and stop be- 
ing a Displaced Person. My parents 
have applied to the U. S. Govern- 
ment for permission to go to the 
United States. We want to become 
U. S. citizens. In the meantime, I am 
working hard on my English lessons 

I cannot give you my address be 
cause by the time you read this | 
hope to be on the way to your coun 
try. Perhaps I may even meet you 
some day. 


World Week gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance of Joan Kapp in obtain- 


ing the interviews with Ingrid and 


Jaroslaw. 





The Question Box 


Q. Is it safe to leave food in a can 
after the can has been opened? 


A. Yes, provided the can is kept 
clean, covered with wax paper or alumi- 
num foil, and placed in the refrigera- 
tor until the food is used again 


Q. How can I break the habit of 


eating between meals? 


A. There’s no need to break it. If you 
are a healthy, active teen-ager, you're 
bound to get hungry during the long 
stretches between meals. 

Milk, fruit, a sandwich, or a piece of 


candy after school will satisfy your? 


hunger and your need for extra energy. 
Eating a light snack, such as dry cereal 
and milk, before bedtime may help 
you sleep better. The only thing to be- 
ware of is eating so many sweets be- 
tween meals that you have no appetite 
for nourishing foods at mealtime. 


Q. What benefits do you get from 
eating fish? Is eating large amounts of 
fish bad for a person? 


A. You find the same proteins you 
need for energy and growth in fish as 
you find in steaks and chops. Fish con- 
tains less fat and more water than meat. 
Fish, especially the fatty ones like 


salmon, tuna, and mackerel, also con- 
tain large amounts of vitamins A and 
D. Fish-liver oils are very rich in these 
vitamins. Fish also yield important 
minerals. 

There is no reason why you shouldn't 
eat as much fish as you like. Many peo- 
ples of the world depend upon fish as 
their main food. 

However, raw fish should be abso- 
lutely fresh (or frozen) when used, as 
fish spoils very quickly. Canned fish 
is as nutritious as fresh fish. 


Q. Can one get an upset stomach 
from eating hot biscuits? 


A. When biscuits, muffins, rolls, and 
other breads are thoroughly baked and 
ys made, they are as digestible 

ot as cold. 
e . o 

Cereal Story: Next time you shop at 
the grocery, look for those new honey- 
coated wheat grains which triple as a 
delicious breakfast cereal, between- 
meal snack, and sweet-tooth satisfier. 
No more breakfast-skipping with such 
a luscious dish to start the day right! 

— a s 

Trail Tactics: Spring weather makes 
you eager to get outdoors on a hiking 
or camping trip. When you set off on 
a hike, remember that: 

Drinking water from streams, no 
matter how clear they look, is danger- 
ous. Germs don’t advertise the water 


in which they live. Carry a canteen, or 
ask for a drink from a house along the 
way. 

e Wayside stands that don’t look clean 
are no place to stop for a snack, When 
in doubt, always buy packaged foods 
or bottled drinks. 


The Campfire Chef 

You've probably tried roasting po- 
tatoes in red-hot embers, but have you 
ever tried roasting onions the same 
way? Delicious! 

Eggs baked in hot ashes are another 
campfire trick. They're an interesting 
change from the hard-boiled eggs that 
seem to be a part of every picnic lunch. 

Experiment with other ember-baked 
foods, too. Sweet potatoes, carrots, 
beets, pears, and apples are particu- 
larly good this way. 

A smart tactic, by the way, is to use 
the new aluminum foil, which you can 
buy at the grocery store, for camp 
cooking. Double wrap the food in the 
foil and bury in the hot ashes. 

In broiling foods over a campfire, the 
secret is to cook the food not in the 
flamus, but over red-hot embers. Thrust- 
ing a loaded skewer or wire broiler 
directly into the flames will give your 
food a charred, burned taste. But broil- 
ing over embers will cook it perfectly 
and give even the lowly hotdog an out- 
of-this-world flavor. 





Think it Fhrough! 


“1 THINK we can persuade Uncle Dan 
to buy a batch of tickets to the 

school play,” Anne said 

‘Swell idea!” her brother Jim agreed 
“Let’s plan our propaganda.” 

Anne looked surprised 

“Don't be itr iid of the 
ganda.” Jim smiled. “Pt 
good nor bad. It depends on 
Do you know what the 
ictually means? Here’s the defini- 
just learned in social studies 


word propa 


i rand i itself 
is neither 
how you use it 
word 
tion we've 
class: Propaganda is any deliberate effort 
to influence the opinions or actions of 
others. When we try to per 
Dan to buy tickets, aren't we making a 
deliberate effort to influence his action?” 

“Well, ves 


“For instance 


suade Uncle 


Anne said 
Jim went on, “with 
would you 


which of these statements 


begin a sales talk? (1) Merion High 
School is presenting I Remember Mama, 
the Broadway stage hit, with a good cast 
chosen by try-outs among the students. 
(2) Merion High School is present 
ing I Remember Mama. Of course, it 
won't be as good as the Broadway play 
because we're only amateurs and we 
haven't had much time to practice.” 
Naturally Anne chose the first state- 
ment above. In persuading Uncle Dan, 
she would give one side—her side—of 


the story 


Useful Propaganda 


Most of the advertisements you see 
in magazines and newspapers, and hear 
over the radio are also sales talks. They 
are examples of propaganda, telling the 
good points of certain products in order 
to influence you to buy them. 

In this country we are surrounded by 
propaganda — advertisements, posters 


(such as those of the Red Cross), ban 
ners and slogans (such as those used in 
political campaigns), radio commercials 
etc. During the war our Government 
planned patriotic radio programs and 
posters. This propaganda was important 
in boosting morale 

In dictatorships, however, 
peacetime, the government continues its 
efforts to persuade the people that its 
actions are the best possible. In coun- 
tries where people can get no informa 
tion other than government propaganda, 
they are likely to have a lopsided view 
of all the world. 

In the United States we believe that 
people should be free to say what they 
please, except for making libelous state- 
ments. Consequently, we are exposed to 
all kinds of propaganda influences. But 
we also believe that, through education, 
people will be able to judge propaganda 
and make up their own minds. 


even in 





If youd rather feel like thi 


than like this Fav 


THAT MAKES BREAD many-good- 
foods-in-one. 

And all those good foods in it — 
foods that are rich in protein, cal- 
cium, iron and other essential ele- 
ments — make bread a splendid 
source of the energy you need to 
do the things you want to do. 

So help yourself to the bread 
that helps you — at meals and be- 
tween-meals, too. 


Eat move BKEAD...get more energy 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. THE PHILIPPINES 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts 4. 
Total 36. 

Before 1898 the Philippine Islands 
belonged to the nation of Seat 
After 1898 the islands belonged to the 
ee aad In World 
War II the Philippines were conquered 
es see 

The islands are now an independent 
nation, named the ____——_—scoodf 
the __ _______. The capital 
is the city of ne aes , which 
is located on the largest Philippine 
a 

The population of the Philippines is 
about __ a million. The 
Communist-led guerrillas who are 
fighting the Philippine government on 
the main island are the (fill in missing 
letters) -u—-—a—a—a-. 


My score_ 
ll. HISPANIOLA ; 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 3. Total 12 
Withdrawal of U. 
from Hispaniola 
__b. Discovery of Hispaniola by Co- 


lumbus 


S. Marines 


<——,,e 


__c. Trujillo rises to power 
d. Revolt against French led by 
Toussaint L’Ouverture 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence, 
Each counts 4. Total 28 


a. Hispaniola became a Spanish 
colony during the period 
1. 1000-1200 3. 1700-1800 
2. 1400-1600 4. 1801-1900 
Slaves who worked on planta- 
tions in Hispaniola came from 
1. the South 3. Africa 
2. India 4. Western Asia 
All of the following were leaders 
in Haiti except 
1. Henry Christophe 
2. Jean Dessalines 
3. Rafael Trujillo 
4. Toussaint L’Ouverture 
The population of Haiti is about 
1. 400,000 3. 14,000,000 
2. 3,550,000 4. 19,500,000 
The Dominican Republic occu- 
pies about 
1. two thirds of Hispaniola 
2. one third of Hispaniola 
3. one half of Hispaniola 
4. all of Hispaniola 


The language of Haiti is 

1. Spanish 3. Afrikaans 

2. English 4, French 

A recent dispute between Haiti 

and the Dominican Republic 

was submitted to the 

1. U. S. Embassy 

2. Security Council 

3. Organization of American 
States 


4. Pan American Union 


My score 


lil. TELEVISION 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “O” if it 
is an opinion, a “T” if it is a true state- 
ment, and an “F” if it is a false state- 
ment. Each counts 4. Total 24. 


More than 5,000,000 television 
sets are now in use. 

Television will replace the mo- 
tion picture as the chief form of 
amusement for Americans. 

The Federal agency which reg- 
ulates the television industry is 
the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Television programs can be re- 
ceived from distances greater 
than 50 miles by means of the 
co-axial cable. 

Good television reception is 
available today in every U. S. 
community. 

Color television will be common 
within three years. 


My score My total score 


My name os ers eB at 
Quiz for issue of April 19, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 

guerrilla ( gé ril a)—A noun. A guerrilla 
is one of a band of armed men carrying on 
warfare, but not as part of a regularly or- 
ganized army. Guerrilla warfare is usually 
a series of raids by small groups of guer- 
rillas who attack by surprise and flee if 
they meet larger enemy groups 

Arawak (a ra wak)—A noun. An Ara- 
wak is a member of the Arawak tribe of 
South American Indians, once powerful 
but now reduced to a few thousand mem- 
bers. Indians who speak languages like 
that of the Arawaks are widely distributed 
in northern South America. At one time, 
Arawak groups occupied most of the 
islands of the West Indies 

cacao (ka ké 6; ka ka 6)—A noun. It 
is a small evergreen tree grown for its 
large seeds, from the pulp of which cocoa 


and chocolate are made. The word is 
Spanish, but came originally from the lan- 
guage of the Aztec Indians of Mexico 

galleon (gal é in)—A noun. A galleon 
was a large sailing ship once used by the 
Spanish and others for war and trade 
Often a galleon had three or four decks 
The word comes from the Spanish, galéon, 
which has the same meaning. 

indigo (in di g6)—A noun. Indigo is a 
blue dye obtained from several plants. 
Now the dye is usually made synthetically 
The color, indigo, is deep violet blue. In- 
digo comes from a Spanish word that 
means “Indian dye.’ 


DO YOU SPEAK TV? 


Neologism, your teacher will tell you, is 
a gilt-edged term for new word. Just a few 
ago, the vocabulary of 
would have made about as much sense to 
you as a snappy conversation in ancient 
Greek. Today television sets in the aver- 
age American home are becoming as com- 
monplace as the kitchen sink. Even if you 
haven't talked your father into buying that 
dreamy $299.98 table model, you've been 
close enough to the neighbor's set to rec- 
ognize most of the following words. In the 


years television 


space opposite each letter in Group A, 
write the number of the correct definition 
in Group B. 
Group A 

— 
fee 
—" 
cast ee 


channel 
c0-ax 
televiser 
dolly 


telecast 


—a. boom 
__b. video 
remote tele- 


— : 


__d. vaudeo 


Group B 
. television camera 
. television broadcast (i.e., of sight and 
sound ) 
electrical tube inside a TV camera 
band of frequencies available for as- 
signment to a single television broad- 
cast station 
synonym for television 
movable arm on which a television 
microphone is located 
. abbreviation for hollow cable filled 
with gas, which has at its center an 
electrical conductor especially de- 
signed to carry high-frequency signals 
8. pickup from outside the studio 
9. camera platform on wheels 
10. vaudeville on television 
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““COUNTRY” SLAUGHTER 


Heavy hitter of the Cardinals, 
National League All-Star Outfielder 











7 “World Series games take IRON NERVES . . . remember our 
e 1946 series with the Boston Red Sox? In the deciding 
game, it was the last of the 8th, two out, I was on first.. the 
batter lined a hit to left center...” 








‘**. . ordinarily I wouldn’t dare try for the plate . . . and “Risky plays call for RON NERVES. But I found 
2. the shortstop didn’t expect me to, either, for he was e out in high school I was a caffein-susceptible the 
slow on handling the relay . .. but I tore around third with-  caffein in coffee gave me ‘coffee nerves.’ So, ever 
out hesitating and slid home with the Series’ winning run!” since, I’ve made caffein-free PostuM my hot drink.” 








AND HUGH BURNS, 
NOTRE DAME’'S 


FAMOUS TRAINER, AND MANY AMATEUR STARS FIND POSTUM 
THE IDEAL TRAINING TABLE ORINK.SO SWITCH “ 
70 POSTUM NOW...O0NT RISK COFFEE NERVES. 
POSTUM WILL HELP YOU KEEP THE [RON NERVES. 
YOU NEED FOR B1G-TIME COMPETITION.” 























IF YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
both contain CAFFEIN — a drug — an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights 


POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug 
nothing that can possibly harm anyone . 
Fellows, don’t risk “coffee nerves.”” Drink 
*‘Major league schedules are tough. . . so, . | postrum regularly at your own home “training 
4, at home and on the road, I’m very care- H —_. Made from healthful wheat and bran! 
k “ i - ou’ll enjoy this delicious drink with its vig- 
ful about what I eat and drink . . . and it’s still ; orous grain-rich flavor . . . INSTANT POSTUM 


POSTUM for me, because it’s 100% caffein-free!’’ 


A Product of General Foods 








CHAMPION KEDS are the shoes to 
cover the courts fast—with sure footing 
and quick control. Note anti-slip soles. 
Shockproof Arch Cushion and 
Cushioned Insole soak up jars and jolts. 
Washable. White, Red, Blue. With 
Champs, it’s Keds, because— 


KEDS ARE NATURALLY CORRECT 
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REDS SHOCKPROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 
AND SCIENTIFIC LAST 





Shockpros! 
Arch Cushion 
eed Cush. 
Soned Hoo! 
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® 
The Shoes of Champions -They Wash 


Ask your store for FREE 48-page Keds 
Handbook of Sports and Games. 


© UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Serving Through Science 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 





Batter Up! 


NYBODY looking for a nice, easy way 
of going mad, can try predicting the 
winners of the big league races. 

What a job! You plow through acres 
of batting and fielding averages, gauge 
the possibilities of every rookie, weigh 
each pitcher, and measure the mana- 
gers, team spirit, and all the other in- 
tangible items. Then, with a prayer, you 
make your predictions. 

And what happens? Joe DiMaggio 
gets a heel spur and misses the first 65 
games. Johnny Sain and Gene Bearden 
suddenly lose their stuff. And sluggers 
like Johnny Mize and Walker Cooper 
become All-American outs. 

By May 1 your crystal ball is lying in 
the ash can and you're off in a padded 
cell screaming you're Napoleon. But 
predicting is an incurable disease. The 
“bug” hits you every spring and before 
you know it you’re back wading through 
facts, figures, and foolishness. 

I have worked out a sort of system. I 
never count heavily on rookies and “ifs.” 
(If Feller has a good season . . . if Wake- 
field makes a comeback . . . if Edwards’ 
arm regains its strength.) 

The “ifs” rarely come true and only 
one out of every hundred rookies makes 
good. Thanks to this system, I have 
picked five out of the last eight pen- 
nant winners. No other expert can make 
that claim. 

In the American League I think the 
Red Sox will finally do it. They have 
always had the power, but not the pitch- 
ing. Their young southpaw, Maurice 
McDermott, ought to mean the differ- 
ence this season. 

Though still wild, Maurice has every- 
thing else—burning speed, hook, and 
change-up. I don’t look for Kinder to 
win 23 games again. But young Chuck 
Stobbs ought to take up the slack. Par- 
nell remains the ace of the League. 

Nobody questions the Sox’s power. 
With Williams, Stephens, Doerr, Di- 
Maggio, Pesky, Goodman, and Zarilla in 
the lineup, it’s Murder, Inc. for the op- 
posing pitchers. Now if Manager Mc- 
Carthy would put Pesky back at short 
and switch lead-footed Stephens to 
third, the Sox would show a better in- 
field. 

The future of the Sox lies in the arms 
of McDermott and Stobbs. Are these 
youngsters ready to win consistently? If 
the answer is yes, the Sox’s troubles are 
over. 

The Yankees baffle me. With DiMag- 
gio playing only half the season, with 


no regular batting .300, with only one 
pitcher winning 20 games, with a team 
that tied for fourth in fielding, and with 
a record number of 71 injuries, the Yan- 
kees grabbed all the marbles in 1949. 

If the Yanks won despite their bad 
breaks, shouldn’t you expect them to re- 
peat this year with an improved club? 
A friend of mine, Ethan Allen, a former 
big leaguer who is now coaching at 
Yale, once told me, “Anybody can win 
the pennant once. But it takes a great 
team to do it twice.” 

I don’t think the Yankees are great. 
Their key men, DiMaggio and Henrich, 
are both over 34 and always being in- 
jured. Coleman, Rizzuto, and Page 
would all have to have another great 
year. While Bauer and Berra may be 
expected to improve, somehow I don’t 





PREDICTIONS FOR 1950 


American League National League 
. Boston 1. Brooklyn 

. Cleveland . St. Louis 

. New York . Boston 
Detroit . Philadelphia 
. Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 
Chicago . New York 

. St. Louis . Chicago 

. Washington . Cincinnati 
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think the Yankees have enough to hold 
off the Sox. 

I also look for the Indians to nose out 
the Yankees, In fact the Tribe could 
easily win the pennant. One man could 
do it for them—Luke Easter. The In- 
dians led the League in pitching and 
fielding last season. What they needed 
was one more solid slugger. 

Easter could be the man. He clouted 
25 home runs, batted in 92 runs, and hit 
.3863 in 80 games for San Diego last 
year. If he does anywhere near as well 
in the big time, the Indians will be 
tough to scalp. 

Cleveland has two great pitchers in 
Lemon and Garcia, a workhorse in Fel- 
ler, a fine comeback possibility in 
Bearden, and a top-notch reliever in 
Benton. 

The Tigers are the definite darkhorse. 
Their weakness at second has been 
plugged by a Priddy good man and 
there is the wonderful Kell at third. The 
outfield is high class with Wertz, Evers, 
Groth, and Mullin; and the pitching 
staff is talented and deep. Shortstop and 
first base are the weak links. 





Although Connie Mack is talking pen- 
nant for his Athletics, they will do well 
to finish fourth. Connie has some good 
pitchers but no batting punch. Dillinger 
is going to help with his sharp hitting 
and speed. But the other clubs have im- 
proved too much for the A’s to climb 
over. 

The less said about the Browns, Sena- 
tors, and White Sox, the better. 

Over in the National League I'm 
sticking with the champs—the Dodgers. 
They have absolutely everything—speed, 
power, pitching, catching, youth, depth, 
and hustle. What other club can boast 
of so stars—Robinson, Furillo, 
Snider, Hodges, Campanella, Reese, 
Newcombe, and Roe. 

What’s more, the Dodgers are coming 
up with the greatest rookie prospect in 
the big leagues. I refer to third-base- 
man Bob Morgan. Bob smacked 19 
homers and batted in 112 runs while 
hitting .337 at Montreal last year. He is 
also a fine fielder and a fleet runner. 
The experts say he can’t miss. 


many 


Aces in the Card Deck 


The Cards hold five real aces in 
Slaughter, Schoendienst, Marion, Pollet, 
and the great Musial. But the club is 
beginning to wear out. Marion is in and 
out of the lineup with a bad back, and 
the pitching staff. though still effective, 
is over the hill. Brecheen, Brazle, La- 
nier, Martin, and Wilks are all 35 or 
over. The Cards are also weak at first, 
third, and behind the plate. 

If the Cards slip more than is expect- 
ed, the Braves may sneak into second. 
They have a nice outfield in Gordon, 
Marshall, Holmes, and two promising 
rookies, Addis and speed-demon Jethroe. 

The infield is a question mark, with 
first and second doubtful and Elliott slow- 
ing up at third. The pitching is good 
but not deep enough. Behind Spahn, 
Sain, and Bickford, there is very little. 

The Phillies are a lot like the Dodg- 
ers—young, fast, and deep. But they are 
not quite as talented. I don’t think 
Heintzelman can win 17 games again, 
the catching is weak, and there are too 
many outs in the infield. 

However, Waitkus should help a lot 
at first base, and Ennis and Ashburn 
should continue to shine in the outfield. 
The question is the pitching. Roberts 
and Meyer are set. But the rest of the 
staff is uncertain. 

The Pirates and the Giants should 
fight it out for fifth. Neither has the 
pitching to go any higher. While the 
Pirates have the heavier hitting, the 
Giants have the greater speed. Both 
have problems in the infield, and the 
Giants could use a third outfielder. Be- 
cause of the home-run power of Kiner 
and Westlake, I pick the Pirates. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


Q. My mother 
says I should let 
guests help me at 
a party when it 
comes to serving 
refeeshments. But I | 
don't think friends 
should have towork 
at my party. Am I 
right? 

Cay Hens A. A good host} 
(or hostess) does enough advance plan- 
ning for a party so that no one, includ- 
ing himself, has much to do once the 
festivities are under way. But as for such | 
operations as dishing up the ice cream 
or showing the boys where to hang their 
coats, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn't let friends help you out—if 
they offer to do so. 

You may be in the middle of intro- 
ductions when Pat and Johnny arrive. | 
It would be much smoother if, after 
greeting them, you let Joanna take over | 
on the coat problem. 

One of the cleverest teen-age host- 
esses we know makes a point of giving | 
her shyer guests something to do. It! 
takes their minds off themselves and | 
makes them feel they are participating | 
in the activity. When she sees Ross 
over in a corner studying the draperies, 
she calls, “Ross, would you mind help- 
ing me bring some chairs into the living | 
room?” She knows Cynthia finds it hard | 
to start conversations with boys. So she | 
asks Cynthia to help her pass out the| 
gingerbread and cider. That sends Cyn- | 
thia circulating. Our model hostess | 
knows that it’s a rare boy who doesn’t | 


Fountain Pens 
Let You Choose the 
afe RIGHT POINT 
‘aie For the Way 

YOU Write 


When you buy an Ester- 
brook Fountain Pen you 
can be certain it will write 
your way always. From the 
world’s largest variety of 
point styles you choose the 
point that matches your 
writing exactly ... and you 
fit this personal point into 
\ the pen yourself. 


‘ 
TO SELECT 
OR REPLACE 
++» WERE'S ALL 


turn a friendly face to a gal with a| . 


plate of gingerbread. 


Q. How do you make a graceful get- | 
away from a party? When I have to 
leave early, I always feel as if I were | 
breaking up the party. | 


« | 
A. You head for the front door the 


first time you catch yourself murmur-} | 


ing, “I think it’s time for me to be 
going.” If you dawdle over your exit, 
naturally everyone will coax you to stay 
a little longer—which may mean catas- | 
trophe on the home front if you've | 
promised the folks you'd be in by 11:00. 
Or if you make a big issue of your 
having to leave, everyone else will feel | 
they ought to go too, even though the | 
party is still going strong. If you must | 
leave early, say a quiet “thank you” to 
your host or hostess and slip out as 
quietly as possible. 


92 to 5350 
Prices slightly higher 
in Canada 


Incase of damage you can replace your fa- 
vorite numbered point—instantly—with- 
out sending your pen back to the factory. 
All pen counters sell Renew-Points for 
Esterbrook Fountain Pens. 35c and 85c. 








NO MORE SQUEAKS 
SINCE | USED 





Tighten oulibly chairs, fix other 
GEE. sorvivore with PLASTIC WOOD 


BR SENIORS Sr osc: | 
r ; cd 
tiful and compile —_ at Maten 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Highest commission paid. America’s 
fastest selling cards. Agents cards 
free. Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


__ STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Ea these 
“approval” stamps hos a price clearly marked. if 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for tear and return the ones you do not wish 
te buy. a. you de net ay ay buy ay <> 
a va stamps return promp’ ng 
inn we | to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
—- Any reader who considers that he has 
deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to Editor, y role 
zines, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








ral 
50 stamps = of commemoratives - of different 


- 


A VALUABLE COOKLET “HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS 
PROrTAmRY etresqht dope meng deslere tr 
te hide + @ sariteble gold mine of informet: 


A CURRENT PRICE LIST OF US STAMPS qnng 
correct numbers description end estes! valves. 


HINTS. TIPS se SUGGESTIONS - 0 folder 


crammed anth pertierat facts ond helpful date 

TO APPROVAL 
ALL FOR 1 o APR ONLY 
CHATHAM STAMP CO.. CHATHAM 5. NJ 


NEED THESE! :: @ 
fee: Let =abes 


To Introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 
t 1. Pocket Stock Book. 2, Watermark Detector 














8. ALL ONLY 10c to approval applicants! 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. H, Jamestown, New York 


500 STAMPS «x 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 2Se! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75. New York 








Casey Jones 


Come all you rounders, I want you 
to hear 
The story told of a brave engineer. 


These are the opening lines of a well- 
known railroad ballad, Casey Jones. It 
tells about John Luther Jones, a U.S. 
railroad engineer who sacrificed his life. 

Born March 14, 1864, he spent his 
boyhood in Cayce, Kentucky. At 16, he 
was a laborer on a Kentucky railroad. 
One day an engineer asked him his 
name. 

“Jones,” he replied. 

“There are too many Joneses on this 
division,” said the engineer. “Where do 
you hail from, lad?” 

“Cayce,” came the reply. 

“That's fine,” the engineer 
“We'll call you Casey Jones.” 

Casey became an engineer in 1890. 
He never had a serious accident. No 
passengers or workers were killed on 
any trains he ran. He was known as a 
“fast roller’—an engineer who got his 
train through on time. 

On the night of April 29, 1900, Casey 
started out on a run. Fog hung low 
over the rails. Early the next morning 
the train sped around a winding curve 
at 50 miles an hour. Suddenly a freight 
train loomed up ahead. 

“Look out, we're going to crash!” 
shouted Sim Webb, Casey’s fireman. 

“Jump, Sim, and save yourself,” 
Casey ordered. 

Sim jumped, landed in bushes, and 
was saved. Casey stayed on. He 
switched his engine to reverse, applied 
his air brakes. It was too late. The loco- 
motive ripped into the freight train. 

Casey was found dead, one hand on 
the whistle cord, the other on a brake 
lever. 

On April 29 the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue a commemora- 
tive honoring U. S. railroad engineers. 
The stamp shows Casey Jones, a loco- 
motive he rode, and « modern stream- 
lined locomotive. The stamp will go on 
first-day sale at Jackson, Tennessee, 
where Casey Jones is buried. 
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Television 
(Concluded) 


weather, health hints, art, music, gov- 
ernment in action, and many others. 
After the programs, students discuss 
what they have seen. 

Medicine: One of the most difficult 
things for medical students is to watch 
skilled surgeons work at close hand. 
With a television set focused directly 
on an operation in progress, medical 
students and doctors can watch a tele- 
vision set and see every detail. Recent 
experiments with color television at 
short range have made this especially 
effective. 

The Movies: Motion picture theatres 
in many cities have been hard hit by 
loss of business. Families with television 
sets prefer to get their movies at home 
via TV. But movie theatres are rising to 
the challenge. Already a number of 
theatres have projected special TV 
events (like the World Series and the 
United Nations General Assembly) on 
their movie screens. People without TV 
sets at home can attend the theatre 
and see giant-size TV. 

In addition, theatres in large cities 
are thinking about installing their own 
exclusive iehien set-up. In this way 
a “live” stage show at one theatre could 
be shown on the screen, via television, 
in other theatres throughout the city. 
Theatres may also buy the sole rights 
to televise special sports or news events, 
and offer these + Rina exclusively to 
patrons of the theatre. 

Churches: Several denominations are 
experimenting with television, bringing 
services to thousands of people who 
cannot be present. 

The possibilities are unlimited. Imag- 
ination, enterprise, and competition are 
telling the oft-repeated American suc- 
cess story once more. The television 
“infant” is already carrying a heavy load 
on its shoulders. 


Much of the’ background material 
for this article was supplied by the 
Television Broadcasters’ Association. 
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ZANZIBAR ‘: 


"30 ¢ BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 pif Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets ot reduced prices on approval. 
A, Mi Milmont Park, Pa. 


‘Islands, 
Caicos, 
ie, Ellice, 
Soloman, Leeward, Gambia, Tanganyika and others. 
Complete collection free. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. $8, Toronto 5, Can. 


307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
You'll find scores of new stamps here tor your collection! Big 
and little stamps! Bisected stamp! Commemoratives, triangles, 
high vaiues! Bi-colored beauties, strange countries! Every stamp 
i 8 different and one you'll delight to own. ALL FREE to approve! 
‘buyers! Write today get special lonian island stamp extra! 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


FRE < | Powerful Magnifying Glass 


to approval applicants; 
also big bargain lists. 
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JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.), Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 








By Popular Request 
a radio 
home with his report 


The seven-year-old son of 
comedian came 
card. 

“Well, son,” said 
“were you promoted?” 

“Better than that, Pop,” chirped the 
kid happily, “I was held over for an- 
other 20 weeks.” 


the 


radio star, 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Catty 


“Cats, my dear,” said the old maid. 
“T hate cats. I had a sweet little canary, 
and some cat got that. I had a perfect 
parrot and a cat got it. I had a wonder- 
ful boy friend once and—Oh, don’t 
mention cats to me!” 

Mis a-Sip. 


English Wit 

An English professor of medicine 
wrote on his blackboard: “Professor 
Jones informs his students that he has 
become honorary doctor to the King.” 

Later, while the doctor was out of 
the room, a student added these words: 
“God save the King!” 


Townsend National Weekly 


He Spoke Too Soon 


“Fine piece of land out here!” said 
the shrewd-looking man as he stepped 
from his car outside a farmer’s house. 

“You're right,” said the farmer. “It’s 
the best in the county.” 

“It would cost too much for a poor 
man, I bet,” said the stranger. 

“It’s worth $1500 an acre,” said the 
farmer, with an eve for business. “Were 
you interested in buying some land?” 

“Hardly,” said the stranger, making 
some-notes. “I’m the new tax assessor!” 

(luote 


No Moss 


Said the pebble: “I have no fears 
Of being bashful all my years; 
For when I grow a little older, 


I, too, shall be a little boulder.” 
The Ark Light 


23 


Seasonal 


Teacher: “What are the four seasons 
of the year?” 
Small Boy: “Football, 


baseball, and marbles!” 
Atlanta Journal 


basketball, 


Magazine 


Worried 


Man: “I'm frightfully worried about 
my wife.” 
Friend: “Why? What has she got?” 
Man: “The car.” 
The Wyandotte H. 8. Pantograph 


Background 


Mother (to son): “Wot, Willie, did 
I hear you say ‘ain't’? And your poor 
mother for eight years scrubbin’ the 
floors in the college English depart- 


” 
ment. 
Canadian High News 


Fish Story 


Teacher: “Give a sentence contain- 
ing the word amphibious.” 
John: “Most fish stories am fibious.” 


Christian Observer 


Get the Point? 
A wise man is lie a straight pin: 
His head keeps him from going too far. 


Nampa High Grow! 


Stormy Weather 


Mary: “That umbrella of yours looks 
as if it had seen better days.” 
Cal: “Well, it certainly has had its 


” 
ups and downs. 
The Wyandotte H. 8. Pantograph 


Firsthand Information 
Steve: “There are lots of girls who 
don’t want to go steady.” 
Barbara: “How do you know?” 
Steve: “Because I've asked them.” 
Garfield Messenger 


Classified Ads 


Man Wanted: Prom date. 

Help Wanted: For seniors on their 
term papers. 

Job Wanted: Grading final exams. 


The Crimson Comet, Miehigan City 


That's Simple 
Son: “Pop what is meant by 
man’s Sphere’?” 
Pop: “The earth.” 


The Wyandotte H. 8S. Pantog: aph 
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Markow in This Week 



































PLAY YOUR 


BEST 


Softball § 


with a LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER BAT 


= H & B's “Softball 

Rules” for 1950 is 
ready at your 
dealer's. See him for 
your copy or send 
0c (stamps or 
coin} to Dept. S-32, 
Hillerich & Bradsby, 
Inc., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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FOR 1950 : 


Louisville “eins 
SLUGGER BATS 
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THRILLS 





GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST Vacationlonds 
ALL on 


GREAT NORTHERN 


P. G. Holmes, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

DEFT. S40 
1 am planning a Western vacation this year. Please 
send me information on the many vacation atirac- 
tions on the Great Northern route 


NAME TSS 
ADODRESS______-— 


C—O —— 
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SHOW THAT THE FORD v-8 


Sg \ee SURE (S QUIET 





THAT QUIET WHISPERS 
QUALITY, BOB. AND ITS 
THE QUALITY THAT MAKES 
THE NEW FORD SUCH A 
MONEY SAVER 


Al Esper, Ford's Chief Test Driver, 
tells Bob 


FORD CASTS A V-8 BLOCK 

IN ONE PIECE. THIS HELPS 
MAKE POSSIBLE THE 
ONLY V-B ENGINE }4 
IN THE LOW-PRICE 





=) : j 
pew SUPER-FITTED | > a TLL SAY THAT 
PISTONS, HUSHED | os) he THIS CAR 


TIMING GEARS AND ' —w yy SS On tn HUSTLES! 
SILENT-SPIN FAN Fy = . . =. 


BRING NEW QUIET TO 


| APA m : I SEE, THATS \ ~ 

FORD'S NEW 100-H.P. a way FORD WE ~~ : Mae 
v-8. . FINE-CAR  < QF Banat 
wp es cenwm \ iM ® NR PERFORMANCE Se XS — a 


= REGULAR GAS IT GIVES i. 
HIGH COMPRESSION” POWER! ieee ; r= - 
wep ee ey lo] O33 IN OVERDRIVE YOU GET EVEN 


~ fa co BETTER MILEAGE, DON'T YOU ? 


= 
GVL3 ves... AS MUCH AS 15% MORE. BUT 
GAS SAVINGS ARE ONLY PART OF THE 
STORY. FORD BUILDS QUALITY ALL THROUGH 
THE CAR. SO YOU SAVE ON UPKEEP AND 
REPAIRS FOR YEARS AND YEARS. 


™~ 























YES, BOB, AMY 
WAY YOU LOOK 
AT IT, FORD'S 
THE ONE FINE 
CAR IN THE 
LOW-PRICE 

















Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How to 


te 9 . Be an Expert Driver.” 
TEST DRIVE A 50 FORD FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


Name____ — ___.( Please print plainly) 


It'll open your eyes! | si: 


NEW, EASY WAY TO BE AN EXPERT DRIVER " 
1 
| 
! 
| 
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Off the Press 


Textbooks in Education. The American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, 1 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y. 139 pp., $2. 


Although textbooks are omnipresent 
in our schools, we spend less on them 
than we do on dog food. Even as a 
percentage. of the total amount spent 
on education in the United States, text- 
book expenditures amount to only two 
per cent. But what would happen in 
the classrooms of America. if textbooks 
were to disappear? If this strikes you 
as a happy thought, it will also occur 
to you that it would increase enor- 
mously your preparation requirements 
and difficulties in making meaningful 
a body of knowledge. 

This report to members of the pub- 
lishers institute and its friends “whose 
interest in the development of the edu- 
cational system in the U. S. goes be- 
yond a mere passing fancy” was pre- 
pared by a committee of publishers. 
They have performed a remarkable 
service for teachers whose major feel- 
ing about textbooks is that they should 
be better. In simple, straightforward, 
even humorous style, they have pre- 
sented the history of textbook publish- 
ing, facts and figures about the indus- 
try, factors which enter into the selec- 
tion and purchase of textbooks, rela- 
tionships between author and pub- 
lisher, and the mechanics of getting 
the book into final form. 


Years of the Modern. An American Ap- 
praisal. Edited by John W. Chase. 
Longmans, Green, N. Y. 354 pp., 
$3.50. 


At infrequent intervals in publishing 
annals there appears a collection of 
essays which penetrate to the marrow 
of contemporary American problems. 
Assembled in this volume are the per- 
sonal observations of keenly critical 
students of the American scene. The 
twelve contributors include Henry S. 
Commager, Walton Hamilton, Alvin 
Johnson, Sumner Welles, Norman 
Cousins, and lesser known but equally 
agile thinkers. Each of them has taken 
a part of the American scene—the 
economy, education, science, armed 
forces, political liberty, the American 
character—and probed for the beat 
which explains our current tempo. If 
there is a common thread in their ap- 
proach, it is their concern that the 
“cold war” will freeze American 
initiative and force us into the un- 
common mold of conformity. There is, 
too, a grim awareness that demacracy 
must face the challenge of totalitarian- 
ism by practical measures, short of the 
loss of personal freedom. 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 


FOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Television 


This week in 
Senior Scholastic and World Week 


ARTICLES: Special issue on Tele- 
vision, Senior Scholastic, Nov. 17, 1948. 
“TV: The Money Rolls Out,” Fortune, 
July 1949. “The Television Freeze,” 
Fortune, Nov. 1949. “Where I8 Tele- 
vision?” Business Week, Feb. 18, 1950. 
“Television Twist in Greensboro, N. C.,” 
Recreation, Jan. 1950. “Television, the 
Golden Hope,” Gilbert Seldes, The 
Atlantic, Mar. 1949. “Tyrants of Tele- 
vision,” C. C. Barry, The Atlantic, Apr. 
1949. “Be Good! Television’s Watch- 
ing,” R. M. Yoder, Saturday Evening 
Post, May 14, 1949. “TV Color Contro- 
versy,” Life, Feb. 27, 1950. 

BOOKS: Television Works Like This, 
J. and R. Bendick (McGraw-Hill, 1949) 
$1.75. Story of Television, George Ever- 
son (Norton, 1949) $3.75. U: stand- 
ing Television, O. E. Dunlap (Green- 
berg, 1949) $2.50. 


* 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, 30 Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y., and Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y., have material 
available to teachers on all phases of 
television. 


Farm Program 


May 10 in 
Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Is It Time for a New 
Farm Program?, 1949, Newsweek Club 
and Educational Bureaus, 152 West 
42nd St., N. Y. 18. 25 cents. Agricul- 
tural Policy, 1949, National Planning 
Association, 800 21st St., Washington 
6, D. C. 10 cents. New Farm Program, 
C. F. Brannan and E. J. Thye (Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air, Vol. 12, No. 16, 
1949) Ransdell Inc., 1810 Rhode Is- 
land Ave., Washington 18, D. C. 10 
cents. Supporting Farm Prices, Vincent 
Checchi (Topic of the Month, Ser. A, 
No. 10, 1949), Economic Service 
Agency, 1603 K Street, Washington 6, 
D. C. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Congress Debates: Farm 
Price Supports,” Forum, Dec. 1949. 
“Farm Policy: A Great Opportunity,” 
Fortune, June, 1949. “From the Hearts 
of Farmers,” Farm Journal, Jan. 1950. 
“Charlie Brannan and His Wonderful 
World,” F. Holeman and C. D. Morris, 
Collier's, July 2, 1949. “The Farmer 
Planned His Luck,” Harland Manches- 


ter, Nation’s Business, April, 1949. 


“Bumper Crop: Signal of Trouble,” 
U. S. News, Feb. 24, 1950. “Farm 
Business; Still Needed: A Farm Price 
Program,” Business Week, Nov. 19, 
1949, “Farm Surpluses,” Fortune, Feb. 
1950. “Farmers Vs. the People,” For- 
tune, Jan. 1950. “Incomes , Farmers 
Accept Controls,” U. S. News, Dec. 9, 
1949. “Red Light for Farmers,” K. 
Hutchison, Nation, Oct. 8, 1949. “The 
American Farmer (Special Issue),” 
Senior Scholastic, Feb. 16, 1949. 


Norway 


May 3 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Kingdom of Nor- 
way, by Ben F. Crowson Jr., 1948, 12¢, 
United Nations Education Center. 334 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
Norway, 1947, free, Norwegian Travel 
Information Office, 115 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Facts About Nor- 
way, 1948, free, Royal Norwegian In- 
formation Offices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Norway Prepares 
Against Another 1940,” R. Daniell, 
New York Times Magazine, April 3, 
1949. “Their Heads Are in the Russian 
Bear’s Mouth,” D. Bess, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, December 3, 1949. “Norwa 
Produces for rt,” Business Week. 
October 8, 1949. “Norway Cracks her 
Mountain Shell,” S. Clark, National 
Geographic Magazine, August, 1948. 

BOOKS: Happy Times in Norway, by 
Sigrid Undset, $2.00 (Knopf, 1942). 
In Norway, by Gudrun Thorne-Hom- 
sen, $3.00 (Viking, 1948). Norway: 
Changing and Changeless, by A 
Rothery, $3.00 (Viking, 1939). Scan- 
dinavian Roundabout, by Agnes Roth- 
ery, $2.50 (Dodd, 1946). 


Aviation 


May 3 in Senior Scholastic, 
World Week and Junior Scholastic 


ARTICLES: “The Tale of a Tropi- 
cal Tramp,” by Richard Thruelsen. 
Saturday Evening Post, July 16, 1949. 
“You'll Fly High, Wide and Hand- 
some,” by F. J. Taylor. Reader’s Digest, 
Aug. 1949. “My Hop Around the 
World,” by J. Gallagher. Collier's, Apr. 
16, 1949. “1949 Steps in Aviation,” 
Science News Letter, Jan. 7, 1950. 
“War Over the Holy Year: Who'll Fly 
the Ocean?” Newsweek, Jan. 2, 1950. 
“Who Should Fly Atlantic Cargo?” 
Aviation Week, Oct. 10, 1949. “Non- 
skeds After ’50 Atlantic Traffic.” Avia- 
tion Week, Dec. 12, 1949. 








How can economics 
be brought to life? 


BOUT seven per cent of American high school students study a 

required or elective course in economics. For years leaders have 
been deploring the “economic illiteracy” of the adult public, and 
demanding better preparation for economic tizenship. 

What is the answer? Is economics so difficult a subject that it 
should be relegated to college or graduate school? Or should it be 
introduced into junior, and senior high schéols in simple but concrete 
and meaningful ways—either as an independent course, a problems 
of democracy course, or integrated into various phases of the social 
studies curriculum? If so, what is the best way to teach how our eco- 


nomic system works? 


The Twentieth Century Fund, leading American research founda- 
tion in the field of economic affairs, conscious of these educational 
problems, has joined forces with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring: 


A COMPETITION FOR TEACHERS 


Subject 

Awards will be given for the best outline 
or syllabus indicating the scope, kind, and 
approach of economic subject matter that may 
+ be most effectively taught in the junior or 
senior high school, to explain how our eco- 
nomic system works. Entries should include 
specific topics, methods, suggested resource 
materials, and plan of integration into the 
curriculum. They should also include for illus- 
tration one concrete unit outlined in detail, 
on some such topic, for exemple, os inter- 
national trade, labor @ ' 
and defiati the 
etc, Brevity is recommended and entries meet 
not exceed 5,000 words maximum 








Eligibility 

Open to all seconddry or elementary schoo! 
teachers, supervisors, or administrators who 
have had direct classroom experience in 
related subjcts, and are now employed in a 
local school or school system, public or pri- 
vate, in the United States and its possessions, 
or Canada. 

No personnel of state departments of edu- 
cation, national educational agencies, teachers 
college or university faculty members ore 
eligible. 


Prizes 


Class I—Entries designed for Senior High 
School (10th, 11th, or 12th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Class l—Entries designed for Junior High 
School (7th, 8th, or 9th grades) 
First prize, 
Second prize, ee 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Specifications 
All entries must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, on white paper 8x11 inches, one 
side only, and mailed flat. They must bear on 
@ separate sheet clipped to the first page the 
following information: 
Name of contestant 
School, grade, and subjects taught; or 
position and classroom experience 
City or town 
Home address 
Division of the contest in which entered 
(Class | or Class I!) 
No manuscripts will be returned; therefore 
keep your own copy. All entries become the 
property of the Twentieth Century Fund and 
Scholastic Magazines. 


Closing Date 

All entries must reach the New York office 
of Scholastic not later than June 15, 1950. 
Address: Twentieth Century Fund Teacher 
Contest, Care of Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Judging 

Finel _ivdging will be done Padi a jury of 
di ists and to be 
announced. The sponsors reserve the right not 
to award specific prizes if, in their judgment, 
the entries do nof warrant them. Prize-winners 
will be notified by mail and announced in 
Scholastic Teacher next fall. 
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Off the Press 
(Concluded from page 3-T) 


Most of the writers take a historical 
approach to their subject and have not 
lost their sense of humor. Many teach- 
ers will want to read these essays if 
only to locate the origins of Perry 
Miller’s characterization of schools of 
education as places “where the obvious 
is never left unaccounted for.” 


James Watt and the History of Steam 
Power, by Ivor B. Hart. Schuman, 
N. Y. 250 pp., $4. 


Although we are at the threshold of 
an atomic age, steam still plays a dy- 
namic role in our industrial society. To 
explain the laborious steps by which 
steam power was harnessed by man, 
Dr. Hart has reached back as far as 
the Stone Age. With swift, sure strokes 
he brings us forward to the 18th century 
contributions of James Watt. There is 
enough scientific detail to interest sci- 
ence students, and enough of the eco- 
nomic and social background of the 
times in which Watt and his predeces- 
sors worked to intrigue social science 
students, This balance of forces which 
made possible the varied applications 
of the steam engine helps to remove 
science from the vacuum which has di- 
vorced it from the social implications 
of scientific advance. 

Pertinent sketches and old prints 
enliven this contribution to “The Life 
of Science Library.” The book can be 
read by senior high school students 
who are ready for an introduction to 
the relationship between technology 


and economics. 


Yearbook of the United Nations 1947- 
48. Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, Lake Success, 
N. Y. 1126 pp., $12.50. 


Guesswork about the multitudinous 
business of the U. N. is eliminated by 
this huge but conveniently ye 
reference work. Each of the U. 
gans and specialized agencies yy given 
a chapter in which its carved! and 
organization prefaces a presentation of 
its work during the period, June 30, 
1947 to September, 1948. Additional 
features are a “Who's Who” of persons 
connected with the U. N., an imposing 
bibliography, and pertinent documents. 

Among the hundreds of problems 
taken up by the U. N. during the 
period covered are those relating to 
Indonesia, Palestine, Indians in the 
Union of South Africa, refugees, atomic 
energy, Korea, and the Greek ques- 
tion. Since many of the problems are 
continuous in nature, the serious stu- 
dent of world affairs will want to con- 
sult this second yearbook of the U. N. 


—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





